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AFTER THE WAR: A FORECAST 


LL Europe is in arms, and all the larger na- 
tions are actually at war, all but Italy and such 
minor powers as Spain, Denmark, Switzerland, 
Sweden and Norway, Bulgaria and Rumania. 
Even these have the sword drawn from the sheath and 
the bayonets pointed toward their borders. These smaller 
nations are in dire danger, like Holland; and Belgium 
and Luxemburg have already been invaded and may be 
annexed if the victors choose. Treaties of neutrality 
have failed to protect. They are written on parchment, 
and parchment crackles and crumbles in the fire of war. 

The war is on: how will it end? We venture a forecast. 
‘On one side are Austria-Hungary and Germany. Their 
only possible recruit is Italy; and Italy, however bound 
by treaty as a member of the Dreibund, can hardly 
keep her pledge. The people hate and fear Austria. They 
know that Austria provoked and opened the war by her 
attack on Servia, and that this is no defensive war. 
Italy declares that she is under no treaty obligation to 
help Austria and Germany in a war which they have 
initiated. Austria is Italy’s old foe, and were the Italian 
Government to join her allies in war the Italian people 
would refuse to obey. They would overthrow the gov- 
ernment and the throne. So Austria and Germany are 
likely to have no partners; the rest of Europe is against 
them—Russia, France, Great Britain, and all the minor 
powers, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
Switzerland in sentiment solid against the two nations 
that have dared to open the most tremendous and mo- 
mentous war the world has ever known. It is practically 
all Europe against Germany and Austria; and not all 
Europe alone, but all the British dependencies of Asia, 
Africa, Australia, and America as well, not to speak of 
those of France, which more than balance those of 
Germany. 

On the face of it, considering population and wealth 
and armies and navies, the heavier battalions ought to 
win. But in favor of the nations is the fame of the 
German army. It is said to be the most admirable, the 
best trained and equipped fighting machine in the world. 
It is not forgotten how like a tornado it swept to Paris 
in 1870, and carried back with it two French provinces. 
But the German generals and soldiers are not gods; 
they are men. They have the advantage of confidence, 
but perhaps they are too mechanical; and perhaps there 
will be more passion, more dash, more vengeance with 
the French soldiers. For forty years the children in 
French schools have been taught never to forget Alsace 
and Lorraine. The weakness of the Triple Entente is 
in the bulky but ill-trained Russian army, which was 
beaten by little Japan; but this is balanced by the over- 
whelming superiority of the British and French navies. 


On the whole it looks as if in a long war Germany and 
Austria would be defeated, hemmed in by land and 
water. 

But of that we cannot be certain. Now what after 
the war? That is the greater question. 

Let us suppose Germany and Austria by a sudden 
dash to overcome all obstacles and to capture Paris as 
in 1870, to escape the combined navies and to repel the 
Russian rabble; what would happen then? 

First Austria would annex Servia and Montenegro, 
despite Italy’s protest; and any other of the Balkan 
nations that might help Servia. Russia would lose her 
Polish province, and the neighboring provinces of Rus- 
sia would go to Germany, from Riga to Warsaw, closing 
the Baltic to Russia and facing her on the Pacific Ocean, 
very likely with Finland or whatever else in the way of 
contiguous territory she may demand, driving Russia 
to the east. Then to the west, Germany would annex 
Belgium and Luxemburg, and extend her French border 
by the taking of the French line of defenses, so as to 
make France a second-rate power. France would lose to 
Germany all her African colonies except Algeria, while 


the Belgian Kongo would give more German sunshine. 


Great Britain would suffer less, for her own territory 
and her colonial empire would be protected against the 
German fleet. She would suffer chiefly in prestige. Ger- 
many would be the greatest military power in the world, 
Russia again humbled, and Great Britain and the United 
States the only two great powers that would not be 
dominated by her. The whole English-speaking world 


‘would be more closely joined in sentiment and purpose, 


and in practical alliance. Military autocracy would rule 
continental Europe from Berlin. 

But let us suppose that the alliance against Germany 
and Austria should be successful, what would follow? 

First and foremost Alsace and Lorraine would be 
returned to France. Next, instead of France losing her 
African colonies, the German colonies in Africa would 
probably be taken by France and England. Surely Ger- 
many would lose her foothold in China, to whom the 
German concession would be returned by Japan. What 
advantage Russia would gain beyond her relief from 
fear of Germany and Austria we cannot conjecture, but 
all Poland would become wholly Russian and self-gov- 
erned. But Austria’s loss will probably come in another 
way. 

The most important result of German defeat is yet 
to be considered. We must believe it would be the 
end of the imperial dynasties of both Germany and 
Austria. It will be remembered that the defeat of France 
in 1870 made France a republic, never again to be ruled 
bv king or emperor. We may expect a like result in case 
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of the defeat of the present two emperors. They would 
have utterly lost their prestige in their own countries, 
and would be held responsible for loss of national honor 
as well as for terrible loss of property and life. It is 
they that have inaugurated the war; and the dynasties 
must suffer for it. The Socialists are already strong in 
Germany, dangerously so, and they are already anti- 
imperialist. They would even now acclaim a republic. 
They are not so strong in Austria, but Hungary is only 
loosely attached to Austria, and when the political revo- 
lution comes that will make Austria a republic, it is 
likely that Hungary will set up for herself, as she tried 
to do in the early fifties under Kossuth, whose son is 
now a chief Hungarian leader. Thus a great war would 
accomplish what came so near a success in 1848. Europe 
would become a continent of republics, for when Ger- 
many and Austria dispose of their rulers by divine 
right, the smaller nations, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Belgium, Holland, will begin to consider, as Norway 
already questions, whether the luxury of a king is not 
one that can well be dispensed with. Even Russia may 
drift with the tide, altho on the winning side, and Italy 
will soon after follow the example of her south European 
sister nations, France, Switzerland and Portugal; and 
the Spanish throne will totter. Only the English throne 
will be safe; and that will be safe only because the 
House of Lords will be drastically reformed, and Great 
Britain will be a republic under a permanent titular 
king who will, because he is not elective, be maintained 
as an interesting archeologic relic saved from the time 
when the ax tempered disobedient kings. The Liberal 
Ministry will be returned to a long lease of power, as 
was our Republican party after the Civil War. 

Then the civilized world will be ruled by the people. 
Then there will be a long peace between the nations, 
not to be broken by any great war, until, which God 
forbid, Russian pressure or Anglo-Saxon arrogance shall 
provoke China, and the last great war of the world, the 
Yellow Peril that Emperor William anticipated, shall 
come. But it will not come. While China will learn 
western civilization as Japan has already learned it, 
the better western influences which are converting the 
West to the doctrine of peace and good will, will yet 
forbid western insult or aggression, and will assure the 
sense of justice and patience and good will in the East, 
so that with the rule of peace-loving peoples will come 
the kingdom of heaven in the republics of the world. 

And that will come in the end, and will be only de- 
layed if those who made the battles should be victors in 
this gigantic conflict. 


JAPAN AIDS ENGLAND 


E have been glad to see Italy refuse to be en- 

tangled in the Great War; we are very sorry to 
see Japan make ready to join in it. The demand of 
Japan to Germany that she withdraw her Pacific fleet 
and retire from Kiau-chau within a week is equivalent 
to a declaration of war. Of course Germany will refuse 
and then Japan will attempt with probable success to 
drive Germany out of China. 

It is quite evident that Japan would not have taken 
this step without a direct appeal from England, for 
altho Article II of the offensive and defensive alliance 
between Japan and England requires Japan to come to 
the aid of England whenever any “special interests” of 


England in the Far East are menaced, we cannot see 
that British interests were greatly endangered by a 
garrison of 5000 troops at Kiau-chau and by the pres- 
ence of four German cruisers and a dozen gunboats in 
Asiatic waters. Altho Japan has unquestionably acted 
within the letter and spirit of her treaty, her motives 
will be misunderstood in the United States. Hence it 
seems to us that England should publish the corre- 
spondence that led up to Japan’s ultimatum. . 

In the meantime it is significant that Japan disclaims 
any thought of territorial aggression. This we believe 
to be sincere and we are glad that President Wilson 
takes the same view. The American people need have 
nothing to fear from any of Japan’s conquests. 

It will be the irony of fate, however, if Germany, who 
shared in despoiling Japan of the fruits of her victory 
over China in 1895 and forced her to evacuate the Liao 
Tung Peninsula and then herself seized Kiau-chau to 
punish China for the murder of the European mission- 
aries, should now be driven out of China by the nation 
she wronged. Moreover, the power who ruthlessly breaks 
treaties now finds it is the sacredness of treaties that 
has brought England and Japan into the fray. 


—_—— 


GERMANY’S APPEAL TO AMERICA 
ERMANY’S appeal to America for sympathy in 
this war, which we print on another page, is very 

extraordinary, but is a straightforward and most proper 
address. The German Imperial Chancellor directly 
asks for our approval in this war. It is “with a heavy 
heart,”.-he says, “that we see England ranged among 
our opponents,” but he looks for “the sense of justice 
from the American people.” 

America loves Germany and greatly admires her 
scholarship and her commercial enterprise. Our edu- 
cational relations with Germany have been of the closest 
character. We have among our people those of German 
birth and parentage by the million. Sympathy with 
England cannot blind us to the merits of Germany. It is 
with no prejudice that the United States receives this 
appeal in time of Germany’s stress. We only listen to 
learn what is the ground for the request that we should 
side with her in this deadly conflict rather than with 
our other friends, Great Britain and France. 

The Chancellor von Bethmann-Holwig thus puts it in 
the first sentence: “The war is a life and death strug- 
gle between Germany and the Muscovite races of 
Russia,” and he ends with the declaration that “the pur- 
pose of the war was the humiliation and suppression of 
the German race by Russian pan-Slavism.” Because of 
Russia’s “barbaric insolence” he asks that “the sym- 
pathy of the American nature will then lie with German 
culture and civilization, fighting against a half Asiatic 
and slightly civilized barbarism.” 

Can we believe this? Is it history; is it fact? 

Russia did not begin the war. It was begun by Ger- 
many’s ally Austria against a small Slav nation, Servia. 
It is incredible that it had not Germany’s consent. “We 
warned Russia,” says the Chancellor, “against kindling 
this world’s war.” But it was not Russia that kindled it, 
but Austria. Doubtless Germany did warn Russia not 
to help Servia, but to let little Servia be gobbled up. 
That is, Germany stood behind Austria in the grab. 
Russia stept.in to defend her feeble sister; and Austria 
knew, and Germany knew, and all the world knew that 
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it was to be expected. And so the great war began, not 
Russia’s war, but that of Austria, and her backer who 
had made it possible previously to absorb Bosnia. 

The Chancellor says that the purpose of Russia was 
“the humiliation and suppression of the German race 
by Russian pan-Slavism.” There is no evidence that 
Russia desired any such thing and the world does not 
believe it. Russia does object to Austrian and German 
seizure of small Slav countries, but she does not try to 
seize German territory. Nor did Germany need at all to 
fear Russian aggression. 

Then the Chancellor charges that Britain “avails her- 
self of the long awaited opportunity to commence war 
for the destruction of commercially prosperous Ger- 
many.” This is an absurd obsession. England had taken 
no step to limit German commerce. At her ports and in 
her colonies she has made no tariff discrimination 
against German imports. Goods “made in Germany” had 
free competition with goods made at home. There was 
absolutely fair dealings with German commerce, and it 
was Germany only that raised a restrictive tariff. 

In this war it is impossible to give the approval asked 
for to our good and powerful friend Germany. We re- 
gret that she is in the wrong, and are profoundly sorry 


that she has brought on herself the condemnation of the 
world. 


AMERICAN WAR LOANS 


HE decision of the United States Government cv- 

posing loans by American bankers made to nations 
at war is heartily to be approved. It does not dodge the 
question. It does not haggle over the matter whether 
or not the law of nations will allow such loans. It simply 
goes to the root of the question, to the spirit, not the 
letter of rules of neutrality, and says with the utmost 
brevity that such loans “are inconsistent with the true 
spirit of neutrality.” 

To be sure, our merchants have the right to send food- 
stuffs, at their own risk of capture, to countries at war; 
and, to be sure, the loan asked for might be all expended 
in this country for foodstuffs, so that no gold goes out 
of the country; but a hundred millions borrowed here 
and spent here for wheat releases as much over there to 
be spent for war material. We would not sell powder or 
guns, but we would make it possible for them to do so. 
In this action the Government has accepted the prin- 
ciples laid down, first, we believe, several years ago by 
Mr. Bryan himself and elaborated in an address three 
years ago at the meeting of the American Peace Con- 
gress by the banker, James Speyer, to the effect that 
one of the best ways to reduce war would be for bankers 
to refuse to finance a war by loans. 

This decision by our Government is’ proof of a real 
desire to put an end to war, without regard to our own 
interests. It is to the present interest of our bankers, 
and of our people who would buy bonds, to make such 
loans at profitable rates. We decline to take that benefit. 
We take the larger world-view of peace and war; and 
in the end the advantage which will come from shorten- 
ing the war and forcing peace will be greater than the 
immediate gain which takes profit out of a sister na- 
tion’s calamities. We could lend to both sides; we lend 
to neither; we keep clear from complications, and we 
help the cause of peace. 

This is a splendid precedent to wihe in the practise 


of international law and forecasts the day when neural 
nations will automatically cease all intercourse with 
those who engage in war. 








THE EXPULSIVE POWER OF A NEW PASSION 


AR kills, smothers or absorbs all passions. War 

means life or death for men or country, and what 
will not a man give up for his life? “War is the greatest 
of all games because the stake is death.” 

It was a high passion which drove British women of 
rank and education to fight with men’s weapons, and 
weapons of criminals and madmen, for their political 
rights; which made them dare prison and starvation and 
even the contempt of their sisters and brothers, It filled 
or seemed to fill their souls. But when the flame of war 
shot across the sky all this was forgotten, and they were 
ready to scrape lint for the hospitals, and it was safe 
for the English Government to open the prison doors to 
the whole of them at once and bid them go their way. 

Then there is the great Ulster nightmare. Actual civil 
war was boldly threatened, and a northern Protestant 
army and a southern Catholic army were actually mus- 
tered and armed. But it was not real war, only hot 
political passion, and it all dissolved like morning mist 
when a genuine war smote the land; and Redmond and 
Carson made truce and shook hands. ‘ 

There are France and Germany, only 2 month ago 
each distracted by a powerful Socialist faction that in 
one country threatened and in the other had actually 
achieved rule. What do we see today? The Socialists of 
either nation contentedly accepting the tyranny of mili- 
tary rule, while at command the proletariat masses en- 
thusiastically shoulder the musket. 

And how is it here, where no thunder of rere 
can reach us? With a sudden enlightenment of moral 
and political vision our Senate shoots off a whole quiver 
full of peaceful treaties, long held in suspense; and the 
President bids Congress re-create our commercial navy, 
a navy which in the infancy of our nation covered the 
seas, but which was lost by the blind greed which sat 
and saved at the spigot of a protected industry, while 
our commerce escaped at the bunghole. It has taken 
war to reverse near a century of dishonor. 

And must we say as much of Christianity itself, for- 
gotten when war breaks out from the gates of Hell, and, 
in the madness of slaughter, Church and the Christ of 
God are trampled in blood? 

Yes, forgotten while the mad outburst lasts, for war 
has no reason. It is folly, insanity; and while it lasts 
all other interests fail, rights of women or men, rights 
of property, of race, of life, all law, all morality, all 
religion, of no more account than the gay motes that 
people the sunbeams. But the madness passes; Hell’s 
gates are left open for the monster to be driven back; 
and one day they will be barred strong against his 
escape. Is this war the climax and the suicide of war? 
It may be so. 


MR. BRYAN’S PEACE TRIUMPH 
HE Senate last week confirmed nineteen of the 
twenty-one peace treaties negotiated by Mr. Bryan 
and they are now the law of the land. The two with Pan- 
ama and Santo Domingo are postponed for further con- 
sideration. We have discussed these treaties in detail in 
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previous issues of The Independent. Suffice it here to re- 
iterate that they mark a real advance in the movement 
for the substitution of law for war, providing as they 
do for a suspension of hostilities for one year pending 
an investigation and report on the questions at issue by 
an impartial commission of inquiry. 

These treaties are peculiarly Mr. Bryan’s. He first 
gave out the idea on which they are based in an address 
before the Conference of the Interparliamentary Union 
in London in the summer of 1906, elucidating it almost 
simultaneously in an article in The Independent. 

Had their like been in existence between some of the 
European nations two weeks ago the world might have 
been spared the Great War. 








DESTROYING A GOOD TRUST 


HE decision in the International Harvester case, if 
it is subsequently affirmed by the Supreme Court, 
will put a vital question before the American people. 

That question is, In dealing with big business shall 
we punish mere size, or shall we reserve punishment for 
conduct that is detrimental to the public welfare? 

The International Harvester Company is commanded 
to dissolve itself into at least three parts. The reason 
for the command is a dual one. First, the five concerns 
which united to make the International Company by so 
doing eliminated competition among themselves; second, 
the new company did from eighty to eighty-five per cent 
of the business in harvesting machinery. 

The case is unique among the great cases decided 
under the Sherman anti-trust act. The court finds the 
company guilty of no acts detrimental to the public in- 
terest, or oppressive either to competitors or to con- 
sumers. Three opinions were rendered by the three 
members of the court, two concurring, one dissenting. 
The first judge cites two specific acts of the defendants 
as worthy of criticism, but these two are so insignificant 
as to be effectively covered by the maxim de minims non 
curat lexz—the law is not concerned with trifles. Judge 
Hook, in his concurring opinion, says: “It is but just, 
however, to say and to make it plain that in the main 
the business conduct of the company toward its com- 
petitors and the public has been honorable, clean and 
fair.” Judge Sanborn, in his dissenting opinion, says 
with even greater emphasis: “No case has been found 
in the books and none has come under my observation 
in which the absence of all evils against which that 
law was directed at the time the suit was brought and 
for seven years before was so conclusively proved as in 
this suit—the absence of unfair or oppressive treatment 
of competitors, of unjust or oppressive methods of com- 
petition, the absence of the drawing of an undue share 
of the business away from competitors and to the de- 
fendants, the absence of the raising of prices of the 
articles affected to their consumers, the absence of the 
limiting of the product, the absence of the deterioration 
of the quality, the absence of the decrease of the wages 
of the laborers and of the prices of the materials. .. .” 

Here, then, was a good trust, if there can ever be one. 
Here was a combination honorable in its dealings, fair 
in its treatment of rivals and the public. But it had a 
fault—it was big; it had by the very terms of its exist- 
ence committed a heinous crime—it had eliminated com- 
petition. Therefore, says the court, honorable and fair 
and decent as were its acts, it must go. 


Whether the decree of the court is good law or not 
will be decided by the Supreme Court and the rest of us 
must await its word. But whether it is sound public 
policy or not is a question for no court to decide. It is a 
question for the Ameriean people. If the Supreme Court 
shall finally decide that mere bigness and the mere 
elimination of competition, unaccompanied by unfair 
and unjust dealing with competitors or the public, is 
forbidden by the Sherman act, it will remain for the 
people to determine whether such a law shall continue 
to be the foundation stone of their trust legislation. 

We do not believe they will so decide. For we do not 
believe that the court’s decision in the International 
Harvester case is sound public policy. 

In this day of the world combination in business is 
as inevitable—and as desirable—as competition at an 
earlier stage of the world’s development. Competition 
was and is good as a protection of the public interest. 
But it is no thing sacred in itself. To make a fetish of 
competition is to exalt a means into an end, is to erect 
an altar to a false god. 

Not enforced competition but regulated combination 
is the direction in which a rational, enlightened, effec- 
tive policy for dealing with big business must move. 

That a trust—meaning by the word a combination of 
business units into a larger unit for purposes of efficiency 
and economy—can be a good trust, not harmful to its 
competitors, profitable to its stockholders, beneficial to 
the public welfare, the record in the present case has 
shown. 





JOIN THE RED CROSS 
HE Red Cross is the symbol of mercy in war, and 
under its flags ships are safe, hospitals immune 
from attack, doctors, nurses and helpers free to serve 
the wounded and dying without molestation. 

The American Red Cross has issued an appeal for 
funds for the purpose of sending instant and hearty help 
to the organizations in the countries now at war. A ship 
will be chartered and will sail under the Red Cross flag, 
laden with physicians, nurses and hospital supplies. It 
will be under the protection of: the Treaties of Geneva 
and The Hague, and may thus enter any harbor for the 
discharge of its beneficent duty. The appeal concludes 
as follows: 

The American Red Cross appeals most earnestly to all of 
our people; to the governors of states, as presidents of the 
Red Cross state boards; to the Red Cross chapters; to 
mayors of cities; to chambers of commerce; to boards of 
trade; and to all associations and individuals, for contribu- 
tions to carry on this work. Contributions may be designated 
by the donors, if they so desire, for the aid of any special 
country, and will be used for the country designated; but 
assistance will be given to all, in the true spirit of the Red 
Cross represented by its motto, “Neutrality—Humanity.” 
Grieved as we may be over this terrible war, the agonizing 
cry of. suffering men cannot appeal to us in vain. The Amer- 
ican Red Cross asks for a prompt and generous response. 


Contributions may be sent to the American Red Cross, 


Washington, D. C., or to state and local treasurers of the 
Red Cross. 


By the action of the official board of the organization 
every one who contributes not less than two dollars to 
the American Red Cross fund for relief work will be 
enrolled as a member-at-large of the society for the re- 
mainder of this year, and will receive the October issue 
of the Red Cross Magazine free. 

Join the Red Cross. 

Japan has more than a million members. America 
should have two millions. 





























THE STORY OF THE WEEK 

















Veling the European som 
European Struggle flict po iv 
into its fourth week greater grows 
the wall and more inscrutable the veil 
which the censor has thrown about 
its momentous events. Well have the 
nations learned the lesson of secrecy 
in war, which Japan taught in her 
struggle with Russia. 

From Belgium has come practical- 
ly the only news of battle. Great vic- 
tories by the Belgian troops over the 
Germans have been reported, but 
strangely each day’s “victory” finds 
the Belgians farther back and the 
Germans slowly advancing. Liége, it 
is believed, still holds out, but the 
Germans rather than delay their ad- 
vance with a siege, by an envelop- 
ing movement have past round it to 
the narth and west, and are thus in 
contact with the main Belgian army 
and the forces of the allies. A gigan- 
tic battle is now in progress. 

From the great British fleet some- 
where in the North Sea nothing has 
been heard since it sailed from Port- 
land; British troops are on the conti- 
nent, but neither their number nor 
position is known. Nothing is known 
of the disposition of the French ar- 














A WEEK OF WAR 


August 11—British mobilization 
complete. Liége forts still hold 
out 


August 12—French cavalry drives 
back Germans in a battle at 
Torgres; the allies take vosi- 
tions protecting Brussels 

August 183—Great Britain in state 
of war with Austria. The Ger- 
man cruisers “Goeben” and 
“Breslau” sold to Turkey. Ad- 
miralty announces the Atlantic 
as safe for British commerce 

August 14—French army gains 
control of Vosges passes to both 
Alsace and Lorraine. Germans 
lose in cavalry skirmishes along 
the Belgian frontier, losing 
three-fifths of a command at 
Haelen 

August 15—France announces of- 
fensive movement in Alsace in 
force. Austrians driven back on 
Servian frontier 

August 16—Japan sends ultima- 
tum to Kaiser demanding Ger- 
man evacuation of Kiao-chou, 
China, and the East by August 
23. Czar promises autonomy to 
Poland 

August 17—Belgian capital re- 
moved from Brussels to Ant- 
werp. French advance in Alsace 
penetrates within fourteen miles 
of Strassburg 














mies nor of the whereabouts of Gen- 
eral Joffre. 

Preliminary skirmishing is all that 
has marked the Russo-German cam- 
paign, altho it is announced that 
Russia has completed her mobiliza- 
tion, some two weeks in advance of 
the time anticipated by Germany. To 
secure the loyalty of the Poles, the 
Czar has promised autonomy to Po- 
land, while the report of the destruc- 
tion of the Russian fleet, the occu- 
pation of the Aland Islands, and the 
burning of Libau by the Germans 
proved to be erroneous. From Nish 
come intermittent dispatches that 
the Servians and Montenegrins not 
only are holding their own against 
Austria, but have occupied Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, and are preparing 
to attack Sarajevo. 

Finally in order that the record be 
complete, France, followed by her 
ally, England, has declared war on 
Austria; Servia on Germany, and 
Montenegro on both Austria and Ger- 
many; Japan has delivered an ulti- 
matum to Germany that German in- 
terests in the Far East must be with- 
drawn; while Holland, Switzerland 
and Italy have made active prepara- 

tions to defend their neutrality. 





——_ 














International News 


THE END OF THE “GRAND TOUR” 


American refugees, many of them millionaires, in line at the Liverpool Street Railway Station, London, when Mr. Henry Thornton, manager 
of the Great Eastern Railway, himself an American, offered to cash checks up to £10 apiece 
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WITHIN SIGHT OF THE FIELD OF WATERLOO 
The Belgian and allies’ left rests at Diest, the center at Louvain, and:the right wing at Namur. 
The Germans first attempted to turn the left wing at Diest and Haelen, but late dispatches report 
an attack on the right near Namu? 


From Belgium 
have come conflict- 
ing reports that 
somewhat obscure the position of 
the opposing forces. Belgian “vic- 
tories” have been numerous, 
cording to the dispatches, but 
despite them the German advance, 
altho slow, seems to continue. 
Liége, cut off from communica- 
tion, remains untaken after a two 
weeks’ assault, but the Germans 
after the first delay, have resolved 
to avoid that difficulty by going 
round it. By Monday and Tuesday it 
became apparent that the main Ger- 
man columns were being deflected 
around Liége to the north and to the 
west. Altho exposed to the very 
grave peril, in the case of disaster, 
of an enemy in the rear, it was 
thought that the Germans intended 
to give battle to the Belgians and the 
allies drawn up from Namur to 
Diest, whose center protected Brus- 
sels, and thus clear the road to 
France. Numerous engagements with 
German cavalry—the foundation of 
many of the “battle” reports—and 


The Operations 
in Belgium 


ac- ’ 


the appearance of Germans in force 
at Tielmont and Diest in what ap- 
peared to be efforts to turn the Bel- 
gian left flank, gave color to the 
view that a battle was imminent. 

At Haelen on Wednesday a Ger- 
man cavalry force of about 5000, 
supported by. artillery, attempted to 
cross the River Gethe and in advanc- 
ing in close order to the Belgian 
position suffered heavy losses. Ac- 
cording to Belgian reports the Ger- 
mans were forced finally to take 
refuge behind hastily constructed 
ramparts of dead horses and dead 
comrades. The German losses are 
placed at over 3000. With the excep- 
tion of Liége this has been the blood- 
iest battle reported, altho the French 
have admitted heavy losses in the oc- 
cupation of the Vosges passes and at 
Miilhausen. 

After these checks the German ad- 
vance in the direction of Brussels 
stopped, and the next activity re- 
ported after a two days lull was at 
Dinant, in Luxemburg, south of 
Namur and only ten miles from the 
French frontier. Thus while threat- 


ening the allies, the Germans were 
still advancing southward, endeavor- 
ing to envelop Namur as they had 
enveloped Liége. The French war 
office, in this connection, warns the 
public that this battle will probably 


‘extend over the entire frontier of 


more than three hundred miles, in- 
volving millions of men, continuing 
for several days with the French 
victorious at some points and the 
Germans at others. The communica- 
tion concludes thus: “These observa- 
tions have for their object the prepa- 
ration of the public for a battle in 
new form and without precedent in 
history.” 

Announcement has been made by 
the French War Office that the in- 
vasion of Alsace is in force and that 
French troops have occupied a num- 
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ber of Alsatian towns, including the 
Saale Pass, which is the key to the 
important valley of Bruche. They are 
only fifteen miles from the fortress 
of Strassburg. 


Almost as 
significant 
as the 
news of a great battle is the word 
that comes from Russia that on 
August 15, the Czar, thru Grand 
Duke Nicholas, the commander-in- 
chief of the Russian army, in a 
manifesto promised to the people of 
Poland in return for their loyalty, 
the autonomy of the ancient king- 
dom dismembered and divided more 
than one hundred and fifty years 
ago among Germany, Austria and 
Russia. They are to have not only 
automony, which shows at once the 
despoliation of Germany and Aus- 
tria that is to be made by Russia in 
case the allies are successful, but 
their language is to be restored and 
the restrictions on their religion— 
the Poles are Catholics—are to be 
removed. Not only is Galicia, with its 
ancient capital of Cracow to be taken 
from Austria, but Posen in Prussia 
—almost at the gates of Berlin—and 
the district about Danzig, are to be 
restored to the old kingdom. 

So remarkable is the text of this 
manifesto that it is here given in 
full: 

The hour has sounded when the sa- 
cred dream of your fathers may be 
realized. A hundred and fifty years ago 


the living body of Poland: was torn to 
pieces, but her soul survived, and she 


Czar Promises Autonomy 
to Poland 





lived in hope that for the Polish people 
would come an hour of regeneration and 
reconciliation with Russia. 

The Russian Army brings you the 
solemn news of this reconciliation, 
which effaces the frontiers severing 
the Polish people, whom it unites con- 
jointly under the scepter of the Czar of 

ussia. Under this scepter Poland will 
be born again, free in her religion, her 
language, and autonomous. 

Russia expects from you only the 


‘any to which history has bound you. 
i 


th open heart and a brotherly hand 
extended, great Russia comes to meet 
you. She believes that the sword which 
struck her enemies at Griinewald is not, 
yet rusted. 

Russia, from the shores of the Pa- 
cific Ocean to the North Sea, marches 
in arms. The dawn of a new life begins 
for you. In this glorious dawn is seen 
the sign of the Cross—the symbol of 
suffering and the resurrection of a 
people. 

Thus as in the wars of the past, 
the great European war has already 
been the means of wringing conces- 
sions to progress from the Russian 
autocracy. As the Crimean war re- 
sulted in the freeing of the serfs, 
and the disastrous struggle with 
Japan in the establishment of the 
semblance of a constitutional gov- 
ernment, so the Great War already 
has resulted in the freeing of the 
Poles. Thus this politic move of the 
Czar assures him of Polish loyalty, 
attested by the enthusiasm with 
which the news was received by 
Poles all over the world, and it will 
seriously disaffect the loyalty of 
Polish troops in the armies of the 
Kaiser and of Francis Joseph, who 
will thus be brought to fight against 
their own most patriotic desire for 


national unity, which both Germany 
and- Austria, and up to this time, 
Russia,, has sought to crush out by 
policies of “Nationalization.” As a 
result Poles in France and England 
have rushed to enlist in the armies 
of the allies; thus giving another 
care to the sorely tried Kaiser, who 
is said to have contemplated a simi- 
lar scheme, but which was fore- 
stalled by the action By the Czar. 


Altho it was re- 
ported that the 
Japanese battle- 
ship fleet had put to sea and that 
army transports were being pre- 
pared for. service, facts which showed 
that Japan, as the ally of England, 
was seeking a pretext to enter the 
war against Germany, it was not un- 
til August 15 that the purposes of 
the Japanese Government were dis- 
closed. 

At eight o’clock, on the night of 
Saturday the 15th, Japan issued an 
ultimatum to Germany, forwarding 
it by no less than six different chan- 
nels to insure delivery, demanding 
the withdrawal of German warships 
from the Orient and the evacuation 
of the German protectorate of Kiau- 
chau. Sunday, August 23, was set as 
the date for the expiration of the 
ultimatum. 

Altho the alliance with Great Brit- 
ain is given as the basis, Japan, ac- 
cording to those in Washington who 
believe in the imminence of an 
American-Japanese conflict, has two 
reasons for wishing to engage in the 
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The war is a life and death struggle between 


GERMANY’S APPEAL TO AMERICA 


CHANCELLOR VON BETHMANN-HOLLWEG ASKS IMPARTIAL JUDGMENT 








Germany and the Muscovite races of Russia, and 
was due to the recent royal murders at Serajevo. 
We warned Russia against kindling this world 


war. She demanded the humiliation of Austria, and . 


while the German Emperor continued his work in 
the cause of peace and the Czar was telegraphing 
words of friendship to him, Russia was preparing 
for war against Germany. 

Highly civilized France, bound by her unnatural 
alliance with Russia, was compelled to prepare by 
strength of arms for an attack on its flank on the 
Franco-Belgian frontier in case we proceeded 
against the French frontier works. England, bound 
to France by obligations disowned long ago, stood 
in the way of a German attack on the northern 
coast of France. 

Necessity forced us to violate the neutrality of 
Belgium, but we had promised emphatically to com- 
pensate that country for all damage inflicted. 

Now England avails herself of the long awaited 
Baie: to commence war for the destruction of 


commercially prosperous Germany. We enter into 
that war with our trust in God. Our eternal race has 
risen in the fight for liberty, as it did in 1813. 

It is with a heavy heart that we see England 
ranged among our opponents. 

Notwithstanding the blood relationship and close 
relationship in spiritual and cultural work between 
the two countries, England has placed herself on 
the side of Russia, whose instability and whose bar- 
baric insolence have helped this war, the origin of 
which was murder, and the purpose of which was 
the humiliation and suppression of the German race 
by Russian pan-Slavism. 

We expect that the sense of justice of the Amer- 
ican people will enable them to comprehend our 
situation. We invite their opinion as to the one- 
sided English representations, and ask them to ex- 
amine our point of view in an unprejudiced way. 

The sympathy of the American nation will then 
lie with German culture and civilization, fighting 


against a half Asiatic and slightly cultured barbar- 
ism. 
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OPENING THE GREAT CANAL TO COMMERCE 
While barges have been using Panama Canal for some time, the first cargo-laden ocean-going 
steamship to pass thru the Canal was the “Ancon”’ of the Panama Railway Company, which past 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific on Saturday, August 15, in a little more than eleven hours 


world conflict. Besides gaining for 
herself the important naval base of 
Kiau-chau, fortified and built up at 
great expense by Germany, and thus 
strengthening her own position in 
China, she wishes to place England, 
with a view to certain “eventuali- 
ties” in the future, under definite ob- 
ligations to her. Altho purely de- 
fensive in its nature, and providing 
that in case either power is attacked 
in the East by an aggressor, the 
other is to render aid, Japan has 
chosen to see that British interests 
are threatened, and finds herself 
called upon “to remove the causes of 
all disturbances of peace in the Far 
East and to safeguard the general in- 
terests as contemplated by the agree- 
ment of alliance between Japan and 
Great Britain.” In the treaty as well 
as by her representations to the Unit- 
ed States, Japan is bound to respect 
the territorial integrity of China, 
with the eventual restoration of 
Kiau-chau to China, and to préserve 
the status quo of all the powers in 
the East. Should Japan’s activity 
against Germany extend to the seiz- 
ure of the Samoan Islands, it would 
make Japan a neighbor: of United 
States possessions, and give her a 
coaling station in the South Pacific. 

Another element in Japan’s action 
is probably the memory of the stand 
taken by Germany after the China- 
Japanese War, when Japan was de- 
prived of the fruits of her victory at 
Port Arthur at the insistence of the 
Kaiser and a German fleet occupied 
Kiau-chau, claiming it as an indem- 
nity for attacks on Germans. 


With the purpose of in- 
creasing the number of 
ocean carriers under the 


Ships for 
Exporters 


American flag, and thus facilitating 
the exportation of wheat and pro- 
moting the international trade which 
has been paralyzed by the war in 
Europe, both the House and the Sen- 
ate have past a bill admitting for- 


eign-built ships to American regis- 
try, under certain conditions relat- 
ing to ownership. There are many 
ships owned by Americans which are 
now under foreign flags. The number 
is about 150, with a total measure- 
ment of nearly 1,000,000 tons. And 
there are foreign ships which, on ac- 
count of the war, can be bought. It 
is reported that $20,000,000 worth of 
Hamburg-American ships, now tied 
up in the ports of New York and 
Boston, are in the market. 

The bill has been opposed because, 
as past by the Senate, it would admit 
the newly purchased and registered 
ships to our coastwise trade. The 
Senate’s bill authorized the Presi- 
dent in an emergency so to admit 
them. In conference the provision ob- 
jected to by a minority was made 
broader, authorizing all foreign-built 
ships admitted to American registry 
within two years to engage in the 
coastwise trade. In opposition it is 
asserted that we have an abundance 
of coastwise ships, many of them now 
being idle, and that this provision 








FOOD FOR GUNS 


The vast forces of men with- 
drawn from industry for the Eu 
ropean death harvest: 


Dual Alliance 
Reg: Army 
870,000 


Reserves 
4,430,000 
390,000 1,610,000 


Total 1,260,000 6,040,000 
Triple Entente and Its Allies 
Reserves 
3,300,000 
3,280,000 
476,500 
180,000 
208,000 


Germany .... 
Austria-H.... 





Reg. Army 


Montenegro. . 
Portugal ... 





2,398,500 7,444,500 


Cost of feeding the guns per day, 
$50,000,000. 




















would ruin our shipyards, Final ac- 
ceptance of the conference report 
was. delayed by controversy as to this 
part of the bill. Exporters have en- 
countered an obstacle in the very 
high rates of marine insurance. At a 
conference of business men with offi- 
cers of the Government at Washing- 
ton a committee was appointed which 
recommends the establishment of a 
Government Bureau of War Risk In- 
surance. The New York Chamber of 
Commerce asks the Government to 
assist exporters in this way. 


By a majority de- 
cision, at St. Paul, 
the Federal Circuit 
Court has declared that the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company is a mo- 
nopoly in restraint of trade and must 
be dissolved. Ninety days are allowed 
for dissolution into at least three 
substantially equal, distinct and in- 
dependent corporations, with wholly 
separate owners and stockholders. 
The controlling opinion and de- 
cision are those of Judge Walter I. 
Smith and Judge William C. Hook. 
Judge Walter A. Sanborn dissented. 
The court found that there had been 
no overcapitalization; that the com- 
pany’s treatment of smaller competi- 
tors had been just and fair, and that 
there was nothing to be condemned 
in the history of the expansion of its 
business. But the original combina- 
tion of five companies in 1902, when 
the present company was formed, is 
held to have been an unlawful re- 
straint of trade, and therefore the 
company from the beginning has 
violated the Sherman law. 

The opinion of Judge Sanborn, 
who dissents, is wholly favorable. 
No case has been found in the books, 
he says, and none has come under 
his observation, “in which the ab- 
sence of all the evils against which 
the law was directed, at the time the 
suit was brought and for seven years 
before, was so conclusively proved as 
in this suit.” The company will ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court. 

The first of the administration’s 
three trust bills—all of which were 
passed in the. House some time ago— 
has been past in the Senate by a 
vote of fifty-three to sixteen. All but 
two of the Democrats voted for it, 
and there was almost an even divi- 
sion of the Republicans. It is pro- 
vided in this bill—which creates a 
Federal Trade Commission of five 
members—that the present Bureau 
of Corporations shall cease to exist, 
and that the offices of Commissioner 
and Deputy Commissioner of Cor- 
porations shall be abolished. The new 
commission is authorized to investi- 
gate the organization, financial con- 
dition, conduct, practises and man- 
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agement of corporations engaged in 
interstate business, and to issue 
orders against unfair competition, 
which is forbidden. For these orders 
there may be a restricted court re- 
view. All amendments designed to 
define unfair competition were re- 
jected. It is said that Joseph E. 
Davies, now Commissioner of Cor- 
porations, will be placed at the head 
of the commission. 


Trial of the suit of 
The Mow Haven the Government 

Railroad for a dissolution of 
the New Haven Railroad system is to 
be avoided, owing to an agreement 
between the company’s directors and 
Attorney General McReynolds for 
peaceful compliance with the Govern- 
ment’s demands, altho these demands 
are modified. In substance, however, 
the agreement is a renewal of the 
original one, which was affected by 
Massachusetts legislation concerning 
the sale of Boston & Maine stock. It 
was on account of this legislation, 
which provided that each share 
should show by a stamp that it must 
be sold to the state on demand, that 
the company was unwilling to carry 
out the original agreement, and that 
the Government resorted to the 
courts. The new agreement, like the 
old one, allows two and a half years 
for the completion of the sale of the 
Boston & Maine Stock, but also pro- 
vides that if, within one year, the 
company and the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature shall reach an agreement 
satisfactory to the Government and 
the court, it shall be adopted by 
court order. The company will strive 
to obtain a modification of the Massa- 
chusetts legislation. If it fails to do 
this, the court may fix the terms of 
sale. 

The company gains by permission 
to retain the New York & New Eng- 
land and the Rutland roads. It will 
dispose of its trolleys. The proposed 
criminal action will not be prevented 
or delayed by discontinuance of the 


civil suit. Evidence will soon be laid - 


before a grand jury. 


Carranza’s Me General Obregon, 
Hold a Capital with 15,000 rebel 
soldiers, marched 


into the City of Mexico on the 15th, 
and peacefully took possession of it. 
Many of the buildings were decorat- 
ed. The streets were crowded with 
cheering Mexicans. They were to be 
seen on roofs, balconies and side- 
walks thruout the three miles from 
Chapultepec to the National Palace. 
Women strewed flowers under the 
soldiers’ feet. There was every sign 
of popular support. The troops were 
under perfect control. There was no 
disorder. Obregon had posted a de- 
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THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD MEETS 


The first meeting of the Federal Reserve Board was held in the office of the Secretary of 


the Treasury last Thursday. Seated from left to right: 
Frederic A. Delano. Standing from left to right : 


Charles S. Hamlin, William G. McAdoo, 
Paul M. Warburg, John S. Williams, W. P. 


Harding and i. C. Miller. While commissions have not been given out it is understood that 
Mr. Hamlin is to be governor of the board and Mr. Delano vice-governor 


cree that any officer or soldier guilty 
of disorder should be put to death. 
At the National Palace he reviewed 
the marching men. Carranza had in- 
tended to enter the city on the fol- 
lowing day, but he did not come, and 
it was said that he would assume the 
provisional presidency a few days 
later. Carbajal was in Vera Cruz, 
and all the Federal troops had been 
withdrawn. Carbajal had placed the 
city in the hands of General Eduardo 
Iturbide, governor of the Federal 
district, and Iturbide had signed a 
peace compact with Obregon. 

This compact had been written af- 
ter the conference between Carranza 
and the diplomatic representatives of 
Great Britain, France and Brazil. 
John R. Silliman, President Wilson’s 
agent, was present. Carranza was 
told that our Government insisted 
upon an agreement of this kind. For 
a long time he argued against it, de- 
manding unconditional surrender. 
At last he yielded, but he would not 
sign. The signature was General 
Obregon’s. In this agreement were 
guarantees for the lives and property 
of citizens, with a promise that the 
cecupation should be peaceful. Fed- 
eral soldiers were treated with much 
consideration. In various places they 
were to be disarmed, but they were 
not to be molested, and those who 
were without means were to be as- 
sisted to reach their homes. Villa 
remained in the north. There were 
rumors that he could rely upon the 
support of the four states of Chi- 
huahua, Sonora, Sinaloa and Duran- 
go. His ally, Governor Maytorena, ar- 
rested and placed in prison General 
Alvarado. a friend of Carranza and 
the commander of the garrison at 


Guaymas. Our Government, it is said, 
has sent George C. Carothers to rea- 
son with Villa and to warn him that 
he must not oppose Carranza. Three 
of the American battleships have 
sailed away from- Vera Cruz. Full 
possession of Mazatlan was gained by 
the rebels on the 11th, after four 
days’ fighting. Fifteen captured Fed- 
eral officers were put to death in 
front of the custom house. 


President Wilson has sent 
to Santo Domingo a spe- 
cial @téommission, com- 
posed of ex-Governor Fort, of New 
Jersey; Charles C. Smith, of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., and the United States 
Minister, James M. Sullivan. They 
will present for the consideration of 
President Bordas and the revolu- 
tionists a plan for the pacification of 
the ‘country. It is understood that 
Mr. Wilson’s plan involves united 
action by the two factions for the 
establishment of a provisional Gov- 
ernment, and for a general election, 
which may take place under the su- 
pervision of United States officers. 
The commission will ask for an ex- 
tension of the armistice which was 
recently ordered, and which will ex- 
pire on the 21st. 

Reports from Hayti say that the 
time is approaching when the gov- 
ernment must apply to the United 
States for help. It is said that Presi- 
dent Zamor is now inclined to ask 
for such a fiscal protectorate as was 
established in Santo Domingo, but 
that this is bitterly opposed by influ- 
ential politicians, who tell the people 
that it would mean slavery for them. 
It is asserted that he has been re- 
strained by threats of assassination. 


Santo 
Domingo 
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Ever since the Great War began 
there has been almost no reference 
in any of the dispatches as to the 
part the Socialists and workingmen 
of Europe are playing in the situa- 
tion. This is most surprizing, for the 
workingmen are the one class of citi- 
zens in all nations who are persist- 
ently and consistently the bitterest 
in their opposition to war. Accord- 
ingly we have asked Mr. Walling to 
explain to our readers the present at- 
titude of the Socialists. No writer of 
the United States is more competent 
to discuss this question than he, as 
for years he has been a thoro student 
of the subject as his numerous maga- 
zine articles and books attest. His 
volumes, “Socialism as It Is” and 
“The Larger Aspects of Socialism,” 
are standard works of their kind.— 
THE EDITOR. 


Socialist parties of the countries 

involved have done nothing what- 
ever to stop the war. After all these 
years of anti-war talk they inaugu- 
rated no general or partial strike, in- 
terfered in no organized or effective 
way with military discipline and did 
not delay the mobilization a single 
hour. 

Italy, possibly, is an exception. She 
is not in the war, but it is probable, 
as many of the dispatches state that 
the threat of a general strike and in- 
surrection by her Socialists—both 
reformers and revolutionists—by her 
labor unions, by her Republicans, and 
other radical and democratic ele- 
ments, carried the day. Two great 
forces, however, were at work in the 
same direction—the anti-Austrian 
ultra patriots (deadly enemies of the 
Socialists) and the accident of a 
general strike in June, which in- 
volved nearly 2,000,000 strikers, 
caused twenty deaths, brought bar- 
ricades and revolts in many places 
and as an aftermath brought no less 
than 6000 strikers before the courts 
—so that another general strike was 
being seriously considered as a pro- 
test against such reprisals, when the 
war broke out. It must be admitted, 
however, that. the general strike of 
June was in reality anti-military, be- 
ing a protest against the effects of 
the Tripoli war. 

It will only take a moment’s reflec- 
tion to see that—after the German 
invasion of Belgium—the Socialists 
of Belgium, France, and Great Brit- 
ain are also in an exceptional posi- 
tion. The Socialists of France had 
voted in favor of an international 
general strike in case of war as late 
as the fifteenth of July and the ma- 
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jority of those of Belgium and Great 
Britain also favored the well known 
Keir-Hardie and Vaillant resolution 
which was to have been decided this 
month at the proposed international 
Socialist Congress. French and Brit- 
ish parties alike took the stand, most 
desired by Germany, that Russia— 
by mobilizing—was the aggressor in 
the war. 

On the invasion of Belgium— 
which was admitted to have been a 
wrong even by Bethmann-Hollweg— 
all was changed in a day. The inter- 
national congresses have been 
unanimous in declaring for the 
rights of the smaller nations. The 
majority (led by Bebel) has always 
favored the defense of every country 
against the invader—arid the con- 
gresses have been wnanimous again 
in declaring that such resistance 
ought to be made where the aggres- 
sor was a markedly less democratic 
country—nearly all agreeing that 
the German Government is far pref- 
erable to the Russian and the French 
to the German. Neither in Italy, 
Switzerland, the United States, nor 
anywhere in the world was a single 
Socialist voice raised in protest when 
the Belgian Socialists hurled them- 
selves into the war to defend their 
country against this wanton inva- 
sion. | 

The record of the British Labor 
Party is not so clear. After the coun- 
try was already at war it declared it- 
self ready to fight—because the gov- 
ernment had declared war. The day 
before the British declaration of war 
when Belgian workers had already 
decided to defend their country, and 
when Belgium had appealed to Eng- 
land for aid, the Laborites had been 
against war. The Daily Citizen de- 
clared that Continental conditions 
did not concern the British workers, 
while J. R. MacDonald denied in 
Parliament that Belgium was in dan- 
ger—even after she was invaded. 
Compare this with the Daily Citi- 
zen’s statement the next day, after 
the declaration of war: 

Our horror at the origin of the war 
must give way to an understanding of 
Great Britain’s position. We are at 
grips with a power which has set itself 
to a life-and-death struggle with this 
country. That is an outstanding fact 
which no argument can dispel, no re- 
gret can alter. While grave danger to 
our existence as a nation confronts us, 


all of us must stand together in defense 
of our motherland. 


We must also make an exception 
of Russia. There is no doubt that the 
Czar’s Government was an aggressor, 
nor that it is the worst of all gov- 
ernments. Every Russian Socialist 
will gladly admit both points. Nor 
can there be any doubt that Russian 






Socialists have done everything to 
overthrow their Government and will 
redouble their heroic sacrifices dur- 
ing the war. Every Russian Socialist 
leader has declared as much. 

But if there was any doubt it must 
have been removed by the recent 
general strike which involved 200,000 
men in St. Petersburg and surely 
from the various reports no less than 
500,000 in the country. After the 
twenty-first of July, when President 
Poincaré was visiting the capital, it 
turned into an imposing anti-war re- 
volt. The Cossacks were instructed to 
use the knout in order that the re- 
actionary representative of the $4,- 
000,000,000 France has invested in 
Russian military railways and Cos- 
sacks might not get an idea of how 
the people loved the Government and 
its projects of war. 

From riots the workers past on 
the 23rd to barricades in St. Peters- 
burg, where they had never been be- 
fore—not even in the giant revolt of 
1905, On the 24th they held up trains 
in Finland, on the 25th they stopped 
the trains at many points between 
Moscow and St. Petersburg, many 
railroad workers struck, and. large 
bodies of troops were ordered out to 
protect this all-important line. On 
the 26th (two days before the Aus- 
trian-Servian war) a state of siege 
was declared in St. Petersburg and 
Moscow. 

Doubtless overwhelming military 
forces and the most bloody repres- 
sion will have supprest this revolt at 
the beginning of the war. But who 
can doubt—after the mutinies and 
disturbances of the Russian-Japan- 
ese war—that they will break out 
again at the first favorable moment, 
or that this moment will soon ar- 
rive? It is significant that the revolt 
was still going on in Warsaw on the 
day of the declaration of war—and 
of the Russian censorship—July 28. 
One of the largest magazines in 
Warsaw was blown up on that day. 
And of course the sharpest revolts 
may be expected in Finland, Poland, 
the Baltic Provinces and the Cau- 
casus. 

This leaves us only Austria and 
Germany to consider. What did their 
Socialists do to stop the invasions of 
Servia and Belgium by their gov- 
ernments? When it comes to overt 
action, as I have pointed out, none of 
the other parties was tested, so that 
we cannot say what they would have 
done had their governments been 
wholly in the wrong. But it is ad- 
mitted that Austria was the aggres- 
sor against Servia, and Germany 
against Belgium, whatever the réle 
played by Russia and France. 
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The Austrian and German parties 
were undoubtedly tested, and failed 
to do anything—beyond issuing 
proclamations against the war. But 
the real question remains: Were they 
unwilling to take the risk, or were 
they utterly powerless? 

The Austrian situation need not 
detain us. No Socialist party is more 
strenuously opposed to militarism 
and nationalism. This is the very con- 
dition of the party’s brilliant success 
in the past, and even of its existence 
in a country of many naticnalities 
like Austria. But the Austrian So- 
cialists are both proportionately 
weaker than the German and are con- 
fronted by an even more autocratic 
government. 

But how about Germany? The 
leading German Socialists have de- 
clared that they would fight in de- 
fense of Germany against an aggres- 
sion of the Czarism. They have also 
declared that Germany could have no 
legitimate quarrel with England or 
France. And Kantsky has declared 
that Socialists should resist to the 
bitter end a world war involving all 
these powers. But few German lead- 
ers have so definitely outlined their 
position as to a world war. 

Then the party has been equally 
wavering as to the means to stop 
war. They have neglected the inter- 
national general strike proposed by 
the Socialists of France and England 
as being utterly beyond the power of 
the Socialists to carry out in any of 
these countries—and they are doubt- 
less right. They favored instead the 
rejection of military supplies by 
Parliament—a much wiser and more 
effective policy—and replied to the 
British Socialists by showing that 
they had voted in favor of budgets 
carrying military supplies. 

But last year, 1913, after haif a 
century of this policy the German 
party in Parliament voted the Gov- 
ernment money specifically devoted 
to an increase of the German army 
by 40,000 men, and were sustained 
by two-thirds of the party congress 
—against the bitter and still con- 
tinued opposition of the minority. 
After this all talk of the anti-mili- 
tarism of the German party as a 
whole is monstrous pretense. The 
party had this one opportunity to 
act—the opportunity for which it 
had claimed to be waiting for fifty 
years. The German party acted. And 
it acted in favor of militarism. It 
gave the Kaiser 40,000 additional 
troops with which to begin this war. 

The lame defense was that the rich 
were to pay the new taxes. As if we 
could favor the increase of an army 
and military expenses merely because 
somebody else pays the money bill. 
The workers furnish the bulk of 


the 40,000 men and pay in blood. 

The majority claimed the bill 
would have past without its sup- 
port. But this was not admitted by 
the minority, who pointed out that 
this was the opportunity at least for 
resistance to militarism. The ma- 
jority claimed that it had not voted 
that the new military expenditures 
should be made, but had merely 
voted the money to be specifically de- 
voted to these expenditures (I have 
explained the whole situation at 
length elsewhere). 

The very nature of the excuses 
shows they were mere pretexts— 
which is finally proved by the admis- 
sion of two or the majority leaders 
before the Party Congress, admis- 
sion quoted against them in Vor- 
warts’ leading editorial, that the 
majority was influenced by the fact 
that to vote otherwise would mean 
that the Socialist delegation would 
be reduced from 110 to 40 (which 
would include the loss of their own 
seats). Because militarism is popu- 
lar among the middle classes who 
hold the balance of political power— 
especially when the rich pay for it— 
the Socialists abandoned their prin- 
ciples and voted the money to in- 
crease the army! Thus at the time 
when their anti-militarism ought to 
have reached its highest point it ab- 
solutely failed. So that the German 
Socialist Party must take its full 
share of responsibility for this war. 

The powerful minority, however, 
representing at least 400,000 party 
members, if not more (of the 1,150,- 
000 members), did not cease their 
revolutionary agitation. Karl Lieb- 
knecht and Rosa Luxemburg espe- 
cially (now reported to have been 
shot by the Kaiser): were a host in 
themselves, and recently have won 
the most powerful Socialist body in 
the country, that of greater Berlin, 
to their standpoint. 

The Reichstag elections, because 
of the unequal election districts 
which give one voter in Hohenzollern 
the same voice as ten voters of Ber- 
lin, are entirely controlled by middle- 
class voters, who hold the balance of 
power in all but some fifty industrial 
districts, and a somewhat large num- 
ber of rural districts in control of 
the Prussian nobility and the middle- 
class are militarists. But the indus- 
trial masses, who furnish the sol- 
diers, are not only anti-militarists, 
but are embittered against the offi- 
cers to the last degree. There have 
been over 10,000 suicides, due largely 
to brutality, since the Franco-Prus- 
sian war. And when Rosa Luxem- 
burg said that such brutality was an 
“every-day affair,” and was prose- 
cuted by the Government, she was 
able in a short time to produce over 


a thousand witnesses and her law- 
yers accumulated 32,000 cases of 
abuse. 

At the same time Liebknecht has 
shown that many of the officers and 
officials are corrupt and that all the 
great armament firms, the chief 
source of corruption, were interna- 
tional in their ownership and opera~ 
tion—catering to Germany’s chief 
enemy, Russia, and even subsidizing 
the anti-German press of Paris. . 

Only a small part of the German 
revolutionary Socialists imagined 
that a general strike would be possi- 
ble at the time of the declaration of 
war, but all hope to take advantage 
of the fact that the Government is at 
war, at first, to weaken, and later to 
overthrow it. In view of the fact that 
probably no less than a million of 
the Kaiser’s soldiers hate their offi- 
cers more than any foreign foe (to 
say nothing of the Poles, Alsatians 
and Danes in the army) a number of 
highly interesting developments may 
be expected: 

1. Breaches in discipline. The reck- 
less disregard of the soldiers’ lives 
by the officers will often lead, as be- 
fore Liége, to refusals to charge 
again. Discipline will be steadily 
undermined. 

2. Single desertions and surrender 
by groups have already been re- 
ported in considerable numbers. 
Some captured soldiers in Belgium 
explained that they did not know 
they were fighting Belgium, others 
that they didn’t know who they were 
fighting, others that they had been 
butchered or starved, others merely 
that they were Socialists and op- 
posed to the war—all being excuses 
for surrender. Many declared they 
were not going back to Germany. 

3. As night attacks are becoming 
frequent officers will be more and 
more frequently shot by their own 
soldiers. They may even be deci- 
mated in this way before the war is 
over, as happened in a number of 
Russian regiments in the Japanese 
war. 

Many embittered German Social- 
ists, tortured and driven into the 
shambles against peaceable Belgians 
or French, will remember the advice 
that the recent. Premier of France, 
Aristide Briand, in his Socialist days, 
gave to soldiers ordered to fire on 
strikers. “If the order to fire per- 
sists,” said Briand, “if the obstinate 
officer still tries to coerce the will of 
the soldiers in spite of everything. 
. . . Oh, no doubt, the guns may go 
off, but perhaps not in the direction 
intended.” This speech has been cir- 
culated by the hundred thousand in 
France and is not unknown in Ger- 
many. 

4. With defeats and demoralization 
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which will certainly occur here and 
there, if not all along the line, suc- 
cessful mutinies will become more 
and more frequent—as was happen- 
ing at the close of the Russian-Jap- 
anese war. 

5. And, finally, it is hoped that 
some section of the army will turn 
its guns against the home govern- 
ment. Even such a non-revolutionary 
Socialist as Wells expects this con- 
tingency “I do not know,” he says, 
“how long the swaggering Prussian 
officer will be able to drive his crowd- 
ed men to massacre before they re- 
volt against him. Nor do I know how 
far the inflated vanity of Berlin has 
made provision for defeat.” 

But the chief Socialist advantage 
will be after the war. In times of 
peace Socialist parties and labor 
unions have not been able to advance 
the working classes in proportion to 
the advance of the more prosperous 
classes. They have been weak on the 
offensive. With existing organization 
and education they will be infinitely 
stronger on the defensive. 

Who is to pay for the vast burdens 
the war will entail? The classes that 
pay will have to submit to a lowering 
of an already fixed standard of liv- 
ing. Everybody knows how much 
harder people will fight against such 
an outcome than they will to gain 
an advance. And the working people 
will be the most formidable in this 
fight. In desperation they will not 
only use the methods of sabotage, 
they will use every method. And even 
if they did not resist, the efficiency 
of industry requires the efficiency of 
the workers and minimum standards 
of living. If the employers of one 
country do not see this those of an- 
other will take away their trade. 

The resistance of the workers will 
force the capitalists—large or small 
—to pay the bill. And another and 
even fiercer class war will break 
out to see which group of capitalists 
shall pay the bill. In this war the 
large capitalists are bound to be an- 
nihilated (as capitalists) and gen- 
uine democracies established both in 
Germany and in every country where 
existing governments are sufficiently 
humiliated and where Socialists have 
prepared the way. The large capital- 
ists’ functions will be assumed by the 
new state Socialist governments and 
society will pass into the firm con- 
trol of the small capitalist and skilled 
labor majorities. 

Such will probably be the ultimate 
result in France and Great Britain. 
But in Germany, Austria and 
Russia it is probable that the people 
will find a much shorter and 
radical solution. The larger part 
of the wealthy classes of Russia 
and Austria and a large part of those 


ot Germany are landlords. It is these 
that furnish the nobility, the army 
officers and higher officials; it is they 
who sustain militarism and religious 
persecution, and live on the backs 
of the millions of peasants, keeping 
them in ignorance, poverty and 
degradation. 

Their wealth—the land—is what 
is most needed by the people and is 
most easily confiscated. But besides 
this there will be no other source of 
wealth sufficient to pay the huge 
costs of the war—far greater for 
Germany and Austria than for the 
other contending governments, to 
say nothing of the almost certain in- 
demnities. As to impoverished 
Russia, she is near bankruptcy now. 
Six months of such a war as this will 
mean, first, the repudiation of the 
national debt—which would involve 
the loss of some $3,000,000,000 to 
France, and cause an absolute finan- 
cial collapse there (which is what the 
French Socialists desire)—and, sec- 
ond, it would necessitate the expro- 
priation of all large estates. 

But the process of confiscation will 
not stop here. The fortunes of the 
great armament firms, of the big 
bankers, of all the monopolists will 
also be involved. And where the 
process of confiscation stops that of 
a nearly confiscatory taxation will 
begin. 

In a word Socialists have every- 
thing to gain if the military autoc- 
racies of Russia, Austria and Ger- 
many are crushed, and if the reac- 
tionary nationalist upper classes of 
England and France are given a 
fearful lesson, by this war. 

This—approximately—is what the 
majority of Socialists hope for and 
expect from the war. The British 
Laborités, above referred to, do not 
even claim to be Socialists. The com- 
promising majority of the last Ger- 
man Party Congress seems no 
longer to represent the majority of 
the Party members, if it ever did so 
—and certainly it will no longer con- 
trol the Party after this debacle. 

A few voices in America have rep- 
resented the opposite extreme, that 
no good can come from this or any 
other war. But in America as else- 


where (with the possible exception 


of Germany) the majority of Social- 
ists expect a tremendous advance of 
Socialism. And no better expression 
of this view has fallen into my hands 
than a recent editorial in The New 
York Call. I shall therefore close by 
quoting from it at some length: 
The staff and business departments 
of this paper are composed of many so- 
called nationalities. There are Ameri- 
cans, Germans, Russians, British, 
French, and even people from the 
Balkan States. But all stand for and 
desire but one thing out of this war— 


social revolution. That consideration 
subordinates everything else. 

The Germans on this paper would 
gladly see the hosts of the “fatherland” 
beaten to their knees, the Kaiser made 
a “fatherlandless rascal,” the militar- 
ism and imperialism of the country irre- 
trievably smashed, if the victory of the 
proletariat were certainly insured 
thereby. 

And in like manner, the Britishers 
would be not only content, but im- 
mensely pleased, if the British Empire ~ 
were to fall to fragments, the mighty 
navy sunk to the last ship a thousand 
fathoms deep in the sea, if that in par- 
ticular would insure the destruction of 
world capitalism. 

And the French and Russians and 
others here feel exactly the same way 
—for they are all Socialists to a man— 
and a woman. 

All Socialists everywhere are our 
brothers. All workingmen everywhere 
are our friends. And conversely all cap- 
italists, militarists and imperialists of 
all nationalities are our enemies. 

One German workingman is more to 
us than a thousand British, French or 
Russian capitalists. And one British 
workingman is more to us than all the 
Kaisers, Czars and Emperors that ever 
curst the earth. Apply this philosophy 
of things all around and it gives our 
general position. 

We want to see the workingmen of 
all these lands turn on their butchers 
and murderers, and rend them into 
fragments, and stamp out forever the 
abominable class rule, the capitalism 
that has turned a continent into a 
shambles. 

And now the thing has started we 
don’t care how they do it, whether with 
cannon, musket and saber, or with con- 
fiscation and legislation. Any old way 
that is most convenient, provided only 
that they do it. 

The things that our correspondent 
speak of as “Germany,” “England,” 
“Russia,” etc., represent nothing to us 
but the capitalism, imperialism and 
despotism of those countries, and we are 
only interested in the destruction of 
these things, wherever they exist. 

Between what our German remon- 
strants call “Cossack domination” and 
the“military imperialism” of Germany, 
we have no choice. We should accept 
neither, and do our best to destroy 
both. With one or the other dominant; 
our fight against it would go on just 
the same. And that goes for the capi- 
talist domination of all the others as 
well. 

We have not the slightest interest in 
the so-called “civilization” that it is 
claimed one or other group is fighting 
for. It is the same thing in all cases 
—imperialism, militarism, dominion, 
wage-slavery, exploitation and capital- 
ism. Art, science, culture, music, paint- 
ing and literature will survive in any 
case. They are not dependent on mili- 
tarism and capitalism. The latter, in 
fact, are deadly enemies to them. 

We have not started this thing, and 
we hope that our correspondents will 
comprehend us when we say that, now 
that it is started, the most cold-blooded 
calculation on our part at the present 
moment is that they should all bleed 
each other to exhaustion so that the 
coming social revolution may have an 
easier job of sweeping out the stinking 
fragments. We are thru with protest- 
ing, mourning and deploring. That time 
has past, and now we stand for de-- 
struction—the destruction of capital- 
ism. (Italics mine.) 





MINES, SUBMARINES, COAL AND NEUTRALITY 


INTERPRETATIVE COMMENT ON THE NAVAL SIDE OF THE GREAT WAR 
BY THE INDEPENDENT’S NAVAL EXPERT 


HE naval side of the Great 
War, as it has been called, is 
not likely to present very as- 
tonishing or thrilling episodes, altho 
certain of its features may be fruit- 
ful in lessons, tactical or strategic. 
That the indiscriminate sowing of 
contact mines in waters navigated 
by friendly as well as by inimical 
vessels must eventually be classed 
with the use of explosive bullets if 
not with the poisoning of wells may 
be taken for granted. “Controlied” 
mines operated by men who, from 
stations either afloat or ashore, can 
fire them at will are in a different 
category. They are legitimate weap- 
ons of warfare. The recent reported 
sinking of a Norwegian steamer in 
the North Sea thru one of these in- 
fernal machines emphasizes their in- 
ability to distinguish friend from 
foe. Great Britain has officially 
claimed the right to follow the Ger- 
man example in this particular, but 
it is decidedly open to question 
whether she will exercize 
a right which embodies 


scene of British cruisers, may be 
quoted in support of this view. Inci- 
dentally, the advantage .of superior- 
ity in speed was well illustrated by 
the escape of both German vessels 
from their slower antagonists. This 
advantage has always been con- 
ceded by those who believe ships were 
made to fight and not to run away. 
The “Goeben” and “Breslau,” al- 
tho frequently sunk—on paper—have 
reached the Dardanelles and are no 
longer a menace to British and 
French commerce in the Mediterra- 
nean. While not so stated, the infer- 
ence is obvious that it was lack of 
fuel, present or prospective, which 
drove them into Turkish, for the mo- 
ment neutral, waters. To the propo- 
sition by Turkey to buy them vigor- 
ous protests are entered, especially 
by Greece. Their acquisition is not 
unlikely to line Greece up with the 
powers of the Entente Cordiale. 
Why they did not rush to Pola and 
add their weight to the Austrian 


squadron is a paradox. The “Bres- 
lau” is but a lightly armed craft 
about the size of our “Chicago,” and 
credited, like the “Goeben,” with a 
speed of twenty-eight knots an hour. 
The latter is a sister ship of the 
“Moltke,” which our readers have 
doubtless seen, and is a battle cruiser 
carrying ten guns of eleven inches 
and twelve guns of six inches in cali- 
ber. She would have been a notable 
reinforcement to Austria’s sea power. 

The submarine appears to be less 
dangerous than was thought as wit- 
ness the prompt sinking of the Ger- 
man V 15 in the North Sea. The 
first shot from a British cruiser 
smashed her periscupe, the optical 
apparatus by which those inside of 
a submarine can see what is going 
on outside. Crudely it may be de- 
scribed as two mirrors set on angle 
of 45° with the vertical. The ‘upper, 
carried above water on a _ hollow 
spindle, receives the image and 
throws it down into the body of 
the vessel where the sec- 
ond mirror reflects the 








rather the malevolent 
rage of the weak than 
the confidence of the 
strong. Indeed, it is 
stated that she is em- 
ploying “trawlers” to 
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sweep for contact mines 
in places where they 
may possibly be found. 
For this purpose the 
“trawler” is admirably 
adapted and equipped. 
The straits to which 
German men-of-war are 
forced in order to re- 
plenish their bunkers 
proves the sagacity with 
which for a generation 
and more, the British 
authorities have estab- 
lished their coaling sta- 
tions. In a general way 
it may be said that no 
steamer today can un- 
dertake an extended 
voyage without touching 
at a British port for 
fuel. It is evident that 
England’s grip on the 
supply of this indispen- 
sable article the world 
over has made naval 
campaigns of any geo- 
graphicalmagnitude 
quite impossible to her 
enemy. The case of the 
“Karlsruhe,” interrupt- 
ed off Bermuda in the 
task of coaling from the 
“Kaiser Wilhelm,” by 
the appearance on the 


They who take the sword, 

To slay for lust of gain, 
With fleets in air, with ships at sea, 
Vast armies, Death’s artillery, 


With the sword they shall be slain. 


They who take the sword, 

In swords have put their trust. 
Their foes shall be the unnumbered dead, 
(No sentry hears that army’s tread) 


And trample it in the dust. 


They who take the sword, 

A child shall their end foretell. 
One dying mother’s faintest sigh, 
One girl’s imploring, piercing cry, 


Shall ring thru their souls in Hell. 


They who take the sword, 
What gain is victory? 
Their blood-drenched flags in triumph float? 
Their new-won lands are a burial moat; 
Better, with mill-stone round the throat, 
Were they flung to the pitiless sea. 


They who take the sword, 
For lust, and hate, and gain, 
The strength of the hills ’gainst them is set, 
The sword of the Spirit is sharper yet, 
For God hath said—shall God forget?— 
With the sword they shall be slain. 








Can they break the might of the Lord’s decree? 


Who shall dash the crown from the victor’s head, 


Shall ring like a blast in their souls till they die, 


image back into a plane 
parallel to the horizon. 
When V 15’s periscope 
was destroyed she had 
to come to the surface 
for a peep when a sec- 
ond shell sent her to the 
bottom. While some- 
thing serious to be reck- 
oned with, the  sub- 
marine is not necessarily 
omnipotent. The British 
have shown how best to 
meet its attacks. 

The administration in 
Washington is exhibit- 
ing a fine combination of 
strength and prudence in 
enforcing its neutrality 
proclamation. Nowhere 
can greater mistakes be 
made than in dealing 
with wireless stations on 
our soil powerful enough 
to communicate across 
the seas. Information 
may be quite as valua- 
ble as the ability to is- 
sue instructions for the 
movements of cruisers 
and it is to prevent our 
violation of our obliga- 
tions that a rigid censor- 
ship of messages trans- 
mitted by such stations, 
owned and operated by 
corporations belonging 
to one or another bellig- 
erent, has been estab- 
lished and placed under 
the protection of our 
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THEY WHO BE! 


This scene, altho German, is typical of conditions in nearly every cow 


Underwood & Underwood 
arms, to the women, children and old men falls the task of harvesting 
of Bavaria, a lad of fourteen years, has set ® 
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Europe. While every able-bodied male from eighteen to fifty is under 
PS and feeding the vast armies of militant Europe. The Crown Prince 
ple by himself helping in the harvest fields 
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THE MOST DIFFICULT POST IN EUROPE 


Ambassador Gerard, during the Great War, not only has to look after. stranded Americans in the Kaiser’s empire, but citizens of 
Great Britain, France, Russia, Belgium, and all other nations that have aroused the Kaiser’s wrath 

















AMERICA’S OPPORTUNITY 


One of the most important and in- 
teresting phases of The Great War 
is the question of neutrality. Profes- 
sor Stowell is particularly well quali- 
fied to discuss the subject. He is as- 
sistant professor of international 
law at Columbia University and was 
one of.the secretaries of the Second 
Hague’ Conference and secretary of 
the American delegation at _ the 
Naval Conference in London in 1908. 
—THE EDITOR. 


O one with any realization of 
| the actual consequences of 
this disastrous war the thinly 
veiled gloatings of some of our edi- 
torial writers seem as deficient in 
good sense as they are in good taste. 
We shall all suffer terribly, neutrals 
as well as belligerents. No doubt as 
we suffer less from a relative point 
of view, our national position will 
be enhanced. But we, as patriotic 
citizens, may well be glad of an op- 
portunity which comes to this coun- 
try as a result of the present conflict. 
It is to take under our protection and 
transmit undiminished to posterity 
the enjoyment of neutral rights. 
For neutrality alone has gained 
any decisive victory in the ceaseless 
war which civilization is waging 
against war. The neutral says: “I 
will keep out of the struggle, and I 
am ready to fight if necessary to pro- 
tect my reasonable rights as a neu- 
tral. I recognize that you belligerents 
must in the crude stage of our actual 
development be allowed extensive lib- 
erties for grappling with each other, 
and if in the conflict some of my 
lesser interests are bruised and bat- 
tered, I must cheerfully accept the 
inconvenience because some day I 
myself may need an equal forbear- 
ance on the part of my sister nations. 
This does not' mean, however, that 


you are at liberty to practise freely. 


any abomination of war your fancy 
chooses. If you may not poison each 
other’s wells, still greater reason is 
there that you should not strew the 
sea with floating mines to sink friend 
as well as foe. With our powerful 
navy_we may demand a reckoning 
from ‘any nation which to gain an 
immediate belligerent end so trans- 
gresses the fundamental rules of hu- 
manity and the reasonable rights of 
neutrals.” 

For over a century this country 
has made every effort diplomatically 
to secure the adoption of the princi- 
ple of the inviolability of private 
property in naval warfare. If ships 
were free from seizure, our sea-borne 
commerce would not be thrown into 
‘the confusion which we witness on 
the outbreak of this war. With the 


BY ELLERY C. STOWELL 


exception of contraband of war, our 
ordinary sea-borne commerce might 
continue on its way to the general 
benefit of international relations. 
Blockade and contraband would still 
permit the belligerents to strike at 
the commerce of his enemy. It is 
doubtful if the ability to seize pri- 
vate property will ever be of great 
moment in deciding a conflict. In the 
present situation England’s food sup- 
ply is upset and suffering entailed 
which is not, however, likely to be 
sufficient to cause an outcry, and con- 
sequent pressure on the Government. 
Germany is likely to suffer in the 
same way, but even in her present 
hemmed-in situation it would re- 
quire a blockade of her ports to cut 
her off from food supplies. 

The transfer of belligerent ship- 
ping to a neutral flag is closely re- 
lated to the question of inviolability 
of private property in naval warfare. 
For, as has been said, if belligerents’ 
merchant ships were not liable to 
seizure, the outbreak of war would 
not frighten them from their regular 
commerce and there would be no oc- 
casion for them to seek refuge un- 
der a neutral flag. It is of great im- 
portance to our neutral trade to pro- 
vide immediate shipping facilities, 
and Congress is preparing an act to 
facilitate the transfer of belligerent 
shipping to our flag. But the bel- 
ligerent, if prepared to exercize his 
extreme rights, might seize the ships 
so transferred on the ground that 
the transfer was an attempt on the 
part of the belligerent to avoid seiz- 
ure. It would then have to be shown 
before the prize court that the trans- 
fer was not temporary, nor with any 
string tied to it. If-transferred ships 
fear they may be liable to seizure 
and long detention until the transfer 
is. examined and its validity estab- 
lished, the transfer of shipping to 
our flag would be of little advantage 
to our neutral interests. We must 
therefore let it be understood, firstly, 
that we will not allow any colorable 
transfers.to be made to our flag;.and 
secondly, that the transfers made ac- 
cording to our laws are not to be 
lightly seized on mere suspicion. 

Whichever of the belligerents ac- 
quires control of the sea will be 
tempted to stretch every point to con- 
fiscate as contraband all supplies di- 
rected to his opponent. Here again 
there is cause for regret that the 
liberal proposal of Great Britain at 
the Second Hague Conference to 
abolish contraband entirely was not 
vigorously supported by this coun- 
try, for it would have been a great 
step in advance. Eventually our dele- 
gation did rally to the support of the 


British proposal to the extent of ad- 
vocating the abolition of conditional 
contraband. When the Hague Con- 
ference could not reach a unanimous 
agreement upon the proposal, Great 
Britain and a large majority of the 
nations represented at the confer- 
ence were on the point of entering 
into a separate international agree- 
ment to this effect, but were pre- 
vented by the protest of Germany, 
who considered such action a viola- 
tion of the spirit of the Hague Con- 
ference requiring unanimous action 
for the adoption of the proposals un- 
der discussion—and so the matter 
had to be dropt. 

Two elements are required to con- 
stitute contraband. First, the fitness 
of the goods in question to increase 
the equipment of the army or to sus- 
tain its fighting force, as by feeding 
and clothing the troops, or caring for 
other bodily wants. Those goods, like 
ammunition and arms, which are di- 
rectly serviceable for offensive action, 
are termed absolute contraband and 
may be seized when bound for a bel- 
ligerent territory, even tho an inter- 
mediate port of trans-shipment 
should intervene. Other contraband 
is called conditional contraband. 

Second, if belligerents should be 
allowed the same freedom in seizing 
food supplies, for instance, as they 
are in the case of absolute contra- 
band, it would be an insufferable blow 
to innocent neutral commerce, and 
Jo away with any necessity for a bel- 
ligerent’s establishing a blockade. It 
is necessary, therefore, to draw some 
equitable compromise between rights . 
of the neutral shipper and the rights 
of the belligerents bent upon inter- 
fering with the military operations 
of his adversary. 

Argentina with her shipment of 
food supplies, grain and frozen meats 
and Brazil with her coffee are also 
interested with the United States in 
preventing unjustifiable confiscation 
of these cargoes on the ground of 
their being contraband. 

We as neutrals must see that the 
belligerents do not interfere with 
our legitimate neutral trade especial- 
ly in food supplies. Vigorous action 
taken early is the only effective 
means. Vacillation would lose us 
prestige and might lead possibly to 
serious friction. Any action we, the 
leading neutral nation, may take for 
this purpose serves not only our own 
present national interests, but what 
is more important still to the world 
those rights of neutrals which may 
be compared to the fortifications of 
civilization against the horrible in- 
vasion of war. 

New York City. 
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Underwood & Underwood 


WHEN THE ENEMY DESTROYS THE BRIDGE, BUILD ANOTHER 
In attempting to cross the Meuse at Liége on pontoon bridges the German losses were especially heavy 


International News International News 
NEW USES FOR THE AUTOMOBILE y SUBSTITUTES FOR THE ARMY MULE 
The British count on the mobility of automobile artillery City omnibuses have been commandeered for service at the front 


Underwood & Underwood 
FRENCH. SOLDIERS AFTER A TIRING MARCH 


Despite automobiles, motorcycles, and other modern appliances, most of the army still moves in the good old-fashioned way 











THE PROBLEM OF INSTINCT 


WHAT I BELIEVE AND WHY—TWELFTH PAPER 
BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD 


HE reason of man, and to a 

i less degree that of animals, is 
something to wonder at and 
admire; but the instinct of animals, 
and particularly of insects, is even 
stranger, more mysterious. Reason 
accomplishes ends, and knows why it 
uses the means; instinct does as 
much but does not understand why 


it does them. Reason rises so high in’ 


the realm of freedom that instinct is 
not needed; for it makes its own 
rules, finds new ways to meet every 
new condition, uses tools instead of 
feet and horns, thinks, plans, con- 
trives, combines, controls the forces 
of nature and creates civilization. In 
this highest realm of nature we seem 
to see God walking in the garden, 
but may we not see Him quite as 
really in instinct? 

Instinct does the works of reason 
without its reasons, without knowing 
why, without being taught. The 
worker bee just hatched from. the 
pupa state flies unaccompanied to a 
distant flower, gathers its honey, re- 
turns to the hive and deposits it in a 
cell, and all without knowing that the 
honey placed there is to be food for 
the next generation. We know why 
we store our provisions; the bee 
knows nothing, simply does it. 


THE SOURCE OF INSTINCT 


Both instinct and reason are found 
in- man, but instinct is soon nearly 
supprest, while in the lower animals, 
and particularly in insects, it is rea- 
son that is little developed and in- 
stinct controls. The new-born child 
takes the mother’s breast by instinct, 
and for a period all, or nearly all its 
activities, seem to be instinctive; but 
in a few days it moves its eyes for a 
dim purpose, and in a few months 
walks about a creature of reason and 
will. A grown man is conscious of 
scarce any act that is instinctive. But 
the action of the bee as it builds its 
honeycomb, or of the solitary wasp 
when it provides for its young, may 
be regarded as wholly controlled by 
instinct. It is to be considered wheth- 
er these actions of instinct can be 
regarded as purely the product of un- 
conscious evolution, or whether they 
have been guided by a foreseeing, 
superintending Intelligence. 

In the higher vertebrates it would 
seem as if some forms of instinct 
could have been the product of nor- 
mal evolution. The instinct which 
sends wild geese from their nesting 
summer home to escape in more 
southern lands a hungry winter may 
seem to have its origin in some more 


indefinite and gradual pushing 


toward more abundant food as the 
northern supply was exhausted with 
the freezing of the waters. Those 
which happened to do this once may 
have followed the sun back in the 
next spring, altho we do not see ex- 
actly why, and their young may have 
inherited, so it is said, altho such 
power of inheritance is not evident, 
the memory of the spring and au- 
tumn journey. It is not clear that 
such northern nesting birds could 
have survived the winters, small in- 
sect-eating birds, before they learned 
to start, while food was yet sufficient, 
for their journey of thousands of 
miles forth and back every year; but 
perhaps geology may help us. The 
changes may not have been so ex- 
treme then between summer and win- 
ter, and the annual trip may not 
have been so long. Let it be allowed 
that the instinct of birds of passage 
may have developed out of the slow 
accidents of undesigned advantage, 
remembered and repeated and then 
transmitted to posterity; yet such 
migration hardly touches the fringe 
of the problem of instinct. It has to 
do with a class of animal life that 
possesses the mask of reason. 

But take another case, instanced 
by Prof. J. A. Thompson, that of the 
eel, which has a brain of a very low 
order. Those of northern Europe 
probably begin their life on the verge 
of the deep sea west of Ireland and 
southward toward the Canaries. The 
eel rises to the surface, for months a 
small transparent larva. After a year 
it is one of a million “elvers” passing 
up a river. Some have traveled three 
thousand miles. Here they grow, but 
do not breed. They return to the deep 
sea. Can this be explained on the ma- 
chine theory of life? Can it be ex- 
plained by any happy accident of en- 
vironment and evolution? The move- 
ments seem too immense and com- 
plex to be thus accounted for, with- 
out some intelligent guidance in the 
process of evolution. When I consider 
this case, which can be matched with 
the migrations of salmon and many 
other fishes, I begin to feel more 
doubt whether evolution will. explain 
the migrations of birds. 


THE CASE OF THE HONEYBEE 


Let us return to the case of that 
honeybee whose first flight has led 
it safely to a difficult flower. Capture 
it now, and carry it about, and when 
let fall it turns around. and flies to its 
hive. It knows where it belongs; it 
has a strange sense of direction be- 
yond reason. That is the way bee- 
hunters find the hole into which bees 


enter in a hollow tree in the forest. 
I cannot see how that sense of direc- 
tion could have come by evolution, 
seeing that each colony has a new 
hive or hollow tree, and has to be 
born with a separate sense of direc- 
tion. You can’t explain the flight back 
as you can the return flight of a 
boomerang. 

Is it easy to conceive how among 
bees the marvelous development of 
instinct should appear in neither the 
male nor the female, the drones and 
the queen bee, neither of which do 
any work, nor inherit any skill, while 
the workers, who show such marvel- 
ous instinct in finding the flower and 
expressing its sweet and finding their 
way back to the hive, and then build- 
ing the waxen cells and filling them 
with honey, and then killing the use- 
less drones, are neuters, sexless, and 
have inherited none of their skill? 
Can all this have come by the slow 
process of inheritance; where there 
is no sexual inheritance? Not a 
worker will transmit its skill to its 
progeny, for it has no progeny, and 
its parentage had no such skill to 
transmit. One cannot help thinking 
that this purposive, but not inherit- 
ed, power has been imposed upon the 
bee from some outside intelligence, 
which has even taught it how to se- 
lect a grub in one of the cells and 
nourish it to be the future queen. 
And what has been said of bees can 
be said of ants whose colonies are 
divided into masters and slaves. Is it 
any wonder that Virgil says in the 
fourth of his Georgics that bees 
“have received a share of the divine 
intelligence and drafts’ from the 
heavens; for God pervades all, earth 
and the expanse of air, and the deep 
vault of heaven.” 


BLIND PARENTAL INSTINCT 


Of the various phases of instinct 
the parental instinct is one of the 
most necessary, essential to the con- 
tinuance of the species, yet apparent- 
ly inexplicable on the theory of evo- 
lution, for it provides for the future 
of the young of which only mam- 
malia and birds can have any knowl- 
edge. And in the case of birds we 
cannot suppose that they have any 
knowledge why they sit for weeks 
most uncomfortably on their eggs. 
They do not know that young birds 
are to be hatched from the eggs, nor 
do they know the eggs must be kept 
warm. They simply do it from in- 
stinct. It is the law and they must. 
But we can see no way that instinct 
of law can have been acquired under 
the mere provisions of nature thru 
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development. The human race has 
this parental, or at least maternal, 
instinct, and adds to it, reason. The 
mammalia have it, and will fight for 
their young, at least till they are 
weaned. But it is among the insects, 
which know nothing of their young, 
that the most remarkable illustra- 
tions occur of the parental instinct. 

This parental instinct, often so 
wonderfully developed, is not easily 
explained by evolution. In the case of 
man, who has reason, a plausible 
explanation can be conceived. The 
mother consciously carries the child 
in her body, anticipates its birth, 
thinks much about it, suffers for it 
the pains of childbirth, and feels the 
necessity of suckling it. Both she and 
the father know the value of the 
child as he grows to be the defender 
and the provider of the home and the 
tribe. Mother-love and father-love are 
by no means all instinct. But it is not 
so with the lower animals. They do 
not feel the eggs or the young grow- 
ing in the maternal body. They have 
no sense of prospective value of the 
young when they shall become adult. 
What is done for the young is a 
burden to the parent. The selfish 
instinct would lead the mother to 
desert her offspring, as the ostrich 
is said to leave its eggs to hatch in 
the warm sand. But parental in- 
stincts overcome the interest of the 
parent. This appears not only in 
the higher mammalia and birds, but 
also in fishes and insects which will 
never have any knowledge of their 
young. 


BUTTERFLY AND WASP SHOW IT 


Consider the case of the cabbage 
butterfly, as one of many. It takes 
pains to lay its eggs on the cabbage 
on which its young must feed, but 
on which it does not itself feed. We 
call this instinct, but by what power 
or what evolution does it come to 
select for the nidus of its eggs the 
one plant on which its young must 
feed? It is difficult to refer this in- 
stinct to the slow process of elim- 
inating in generation after genera- 
tion for many tens of thousands of 
years all the butterflies whose grubs 
did not happen to find a suitable 
food in the cabbage. But even so, 
how came the butterfly to choose the 
cabbage to lay its eggs on, particu- 
larly when it never has seen and 
never will see its progeny, and does 
not itself feed on the cabbage? To 
be sure, as a caterpillar it fed on the 
cabbage, and it might be said that 
somehow as a butterfly it remem- 
bered its previous incarnation and 
returned to its first love, but it is 
not easy to conceive that it had any 
physical basis for such memory, 
when we consider that when it 


passed from the pupa into the chrys- 
alis state all its interior parts were 
disorganized and reduced to pulp, 
nervous system as well as digestive, 
and only the germinal disks left 
which were to reorganize the butter- 
fly out of the worm. 

Consider the parental instinct of 
the solitary wasps in providing for 
their young, of which they will know 
nothing. With the egg they put a 
caterpillar of some sort which will 
be food for the worm when hatched 
from the egg. They choose different 
victims, of which one has a single 
nervous ganglion, another three or 
even more. They sting it in one or 
three or more places, just where the 
ganglia are, as if with as much 
knowledge as a surgeon, so as to 
paralyze and not kill; and they even 
crush, when necessary, the head of 
the victim so that it can live inactive 
until the wasp’s eggs can hatch and 
it can supply food for the grub. Here 
is parental instinct and much more, 
too. We have an extraordinary sur- 


gical.skill which Bergson tries to ex- 
plain as “a sympathy (in the ety- 
mological sense) between the wasp 
and its victim which teaches it from 
within, so to say, concerning the 
vulnerability of the caterpillar. This 
feeling of vulnerability, he says, 
“might owe nothing to outward per- 
ception, but result from the mere 
presence together of the wasp and 
the caterpillar, considered no longer 
as two organisms, but as two activ- 
ities.” To my mind this is a mean- 
ingless explanation. It explains noth- 
ing. They are two organisms and 
must be so considered, and they are 
two activities. It is a mad attempt 
by a mist of words to escape from 
the easier explanation of a Superior 
Intelligence which has taught in- 
stinct what to do. I do not know why 
teleology may not be as legitimate 
as any other device of philosophy. 
But I.agree with Bergson that this 
parental instinct and this clairvoy- 
ance is not to be explained by evolu- 
tion. 


NEW BERRIES AND PIPPINS 


r i SAHE man who adds a new 
fruit to the almost infinite 
variety now afforded to man 

deserves as well of his fellow men as 

the proverbial man who makes two 
blades of grass grow where one grew 
before, and this is what Father 

Schoerner, parish priest of Brooks, 

Oregon, has done. By pollenizing the 

wild blackberry with the Cuthbert 

raspberry, or, in other words, re- 
versing the process by which the 

Logan berry was produced, the Ore- 

gon horticulturist has produced an 

entirely new variety of berry which 
he has named the “Willamette” in 
honor of the valley in which the 
berry had its origin. In the Portland 

Oregonian the new berry is described 

after this fashion: 

The fruit is firm and of a most de- 
licious, distinctive flavor. It has nothing 
of the acid sourness of the Logan berry 
nor of the heavy sweetness of the rasp- 
berry. Nor does it resemble the taste 
of its wild mother. It is neither tart nor 
sugary and cannot be described. It must 
be tasted. 

To add a new and delicious berry 
to the blackberries, strawberries, 
raspberries, blueberries, huckleber- 
ries, etc., of our woods, fields and 
gardens is a distinct achievement 
and one that will add to the enjoy- 
ment of humanity in general, for in 
these days of cold storage and ranid 
transportation the humblest dweller 
in New York or Boston may buy the 
choicest fruits of the Pacific coast, 


the tropics, or South Africa at the 
corner fruit store, and often at a re- 
markably low price, considering the 
distance the fruit has traveled to 
market. These prices would be still 
lower if it were possible to save the 
entire fruit crop, but in Canada, for 
instance, we are told that tons of 
berries go to waste every season 
simply because there is no one. to 
gather them and ship them to a 
market. Whether the new berry of 
the Pacific is better than those with 
which everybody is now happily ac- 
quainted can only be determined by 
a referendum to the berry eaters of 
the world. 

But not in berries alone are there 
additions being made to fruits that 
recall those of the Garden of Eden. 
From Hobart, Tasmania, comes the 
report of the production of what is 
called the pipless pippin. A horti- 
culturist there is said to have pro- 
duced an apple without the trace of 
a pip and with a smaller and softer 
core than in any other variety. The 
apple has been named from its pro- 
ducer Cannon’s pipless pippin, and 
is said to be a good keeper, very 
bright in color and a splendid fruit 
for dessert. .With these qualities it 
will probably not be long before 
dwellers in Europe and America will 
be able to enjoy the new Tasmanian 
pippin and in season to get a new 
taste of deliciousness and enjoyment 
from the Willamette berry of Oregon. 














THE RED CROSS AND THE GREAT WAR 


E Red Cross is the symbol 
of mercy in war, and under 
its flags ships are safe, hos- 


pitals immune from attack, doctors, 
nurses and helpers free to serve the 
wounded and dying without molesta- 
tion. Not since the Red Cross was 
organized has that organization been 
face to face with so great a task as 
that which confronts it today in the 
war-ridden countries of Europe. But 
the Red Cross is rising to the test 
and already thousands of dollars are 
pouring into its treasury daily for 
its great work of mercy. 

At a time when so many people in 
all parts of the world are contribut- 
ing to the various Red Cross war 
funds, it is of interest to know what 
this great organization will do with 
those funds. First of all it must pay 
the expenses of its huge field force 
which will operate with all the 
armies, it must pay for its great 
stores of medicines and medical 
supplies and hospital equipment, it 
must support a service of intelli- 
gence with which friends and_ rela- 
tives can communicate to ascertain 
the fate or whereabouts of soldiers 
in the field, and it 
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REAR ADMIRAL AARON WARD, U.S.N. 


Who takes command of the American Red Cross 
Relief Ship 


transportation available for the re- 
moval of the sick and wounded from 
field to base hospitals, to provide the 


He is an officer of wide experience 
and speaks French, German and 
Russian fluently. 

Dr. Ernest P. Bicknell, the Na- 
tional Director of the Red Cross, ac- 
companied the Government repre- 
sentatives on the cruiser Tennessee 
so that he might personally give di- 
rection to the co-operation which the 
Red Cross will lend in assisting 
American refugees in Europe. 

President Wilson in his capacity 
as head of the American Red Cross 
has issued the following appeal to 
the American public: 


To the People of the United States: 

The present wars in Europe are cer- 
tain to impose upon the Red Cross of 
the nations engaged a burden which 
demands the sympathy and aid of the 
world. 

The American Red Cross is earnestly 
desirous of assisting its sister societies 
in their endeavors to alleviate distress 
and suffering among the combatants 
and therefore appeals for funds to be 
expended impartially for the relief of 
the sick and wounded soldiers of the 
nations at war. 

Contributions for this purpose may 
be sent to the American Red Cross, 
Washington, D. C., or to local treas- 
urers of the society in the United 
States. I confidently hope that the 
humanity and lib- 








must _ organize" 
and have in effi- 
cient working or- 
der great supply 
depots, easy of 
reach and from 
which can be in- 
stantly drawn the 
articles that are 
needed in hospi- 








JOIN THE RED CROSS 


Y the action of the Official Board of the American Red Cross every 
one who contributes not less than Two Dollars to the organization’s 
fund for relief work will be enrolled as a member-at-large of the So- 
ciety for the remainder of this year, and will receive the October num- 
ber of the “Red Cross Magazine” free. Japan has more than a million }} 
members, America should have two millions. Join the Red Cross! 


erality of the peo- 
ple of the United 


States, so often 
manifested in the 
past, will cause 


them to respond 
promptly and gen- 
erously to his ap- 
appeal. 
WooprRow WILSON, 
President, Amer- 
ican Red Cross. 














tal work on so 
gigantic a scale. 
In addition to its work on the bat- 
tlefields the Red Cross will be ex- 
pected to have men and means of 

















Clinedinst 
MISS MABEL T. BOARDMAN 
Chairman Red Cross Relief Board 


medical nursing forces that will be 
needed to carry the work forward, 
and the providing of countless other 
things which will be needed to ease 
suffering and make the lot of the 


wounded soldier more comfortable. 


There must be central bureaus of 
medicine, nursing, material, and in- 
telligence, and each must be in 
charge of an experienced person with 
an ample force of capable assistants. 

The American Red Cross has is- 
sued an appeal for funds for the pur- 
pose of sending instant and hearty 
help to the organizations in the coun- 
tries now at war. A ship, command- 
ed by Rear Admiral Aaron Ward 
(retired) will be chartered and will 
sail under the Red Cross flag, laden 
with physicians, nurses and hospital 
supplies. It will be under the protec- 
tion of the treaties of Geneva and 
The Hague, and may thus enter any 
harbor for the discharge of its be- 
neficent duty. Assistance will be giv- 
en to all in the true spirit of the Red 
Cross, represented by its motto 
“Neutrality—Humanity.” 

Admiral Ward is eminently suited 
to take command of the relief ship. 


Contributions to 
the American Red Cross may be sent 
to the American Red Cross, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or to Hon. Jacob H. 
Schiff, New York City. 
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DR. ERNEST P. BICKNELL 
National Director of the American Red Cross 
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The Illustrated London News 


THE MAIN DEFENSE OF THE KAISER’S FLEET: THE KIEL CANAL 


This great naval waterway between the North Sea and the Baltic, recently reconstructed at a cost of $55,000,000, enables the German High Sea Fleet 
to play “hide and seek’”’ with the British squadrons. It is protected by great fortifications at Heligoland and Wilhelmshaven 








EDUCATIONAL SUMMERTIME 


BY FRANK CHAPIN BRAY 






CHAUTAUQUA EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT 


consult college catalogs to dis- 

cover where they might spend 
the best vacation. Today college an- 
nouncements of summer attractions 
are the first thing many persons 
consult. Illustrated announcements 
are the rule; the Columbia Univer- 
sity Bulletin, for example, contains 


Frens: years ago people did not 


190 pages. This practise of exploit-’ 


ing the college and university as an 
ideal summer resort is distinctively 
American, and increasing attendance 
year by year is phenomenal. Such a 
development comports with the 
spread of the Chautauqua movement 
which has emphasized the educational 
opportunities of vacation-time. How 
to make recreation educational and 
education recreational is the summer 
problem that established institutions 
are trying to solve. Chautauqua’s in- 
fluence in setting a summer educa- 
tional fashion is everywhere recog- 
nized. 


Note some of the devices adopted 
by various institutions of wholly dif- 
ferent size and environment. 

Dartmouth College offered for the 
third time this summer a Festival 
course dealing with theoretical, his- 
torical and practical phases of pa- 
geantry. Elementary and advanced 
courses in festival dancing, folk 
dancing and pantomime, lectures by 
specialists on dramatic structure, 
costuming, festival music and the 
pedagogic and social significance of 
the festival were supplemented by 
the actual out-of-doors production of 
a midsummer festival. Professional 
performances by the Coburn Players 
and amateur performances in the new 
Little Theater were correlated with 
the work in dramatic literature and 
composition. 

Columbia University offered even- 
ing courses in accounting, advertis- 
ing, business administration, Eng- 
lish, French, German,. mathematics, 
mineralogy, stenography and. type- 
writing. Organ recitals,- open-air 
military band concerts, a music fes- 
tival and open-air plays were an- 
’ nouneed,. and an elaborate series of 
university excursions. to historical 
sites; museums and other institu- 
tions in and near New York formed 
part of the summer program. 


Among specialized summer schools 
one finds the School for Rural Social 
Service and the School for Rural 
Community Planning at Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College, Amherst. 
Kalamazoo College, Michigan, held a 
three-weeks’ summer school for min- 
isters under auspices of the Baptist 


Association of the state, funds being 
provided for attendance of poorly 
paid pastors. Unitarians held three 
summer institutes for religious edu- 
cation at Meadville, Pennsylvania, 
Andover, New Hampshire, and the 
Isle of Shoals, seventy-five of the at- 
tendants being sent on scholarship 
funds. The Roman Catholic summer 
school was held for four weeks at 
Cliff Haven as usual. More than 3000 
persons attended the summer session 
at the University of California, 
Berkeley, whose open-air Greek am- 
phitheater is famous, and there were 
1000 students in the summer exten- 
sion correspondence courses. The 
summer Bulletin of public lectures, 
classes, library extension, educa- 
tional exhibitions and _ entertain- 
ments, covering the entire city of 
Chicago and issued by the Council 
for Library and Museum Extension, 
is unique and is the only publication 
of the kind which has thus far come 
to our attention. Parks and open- 
air recreation centers of Chicago put 
popular programs within reach of 
thousands of citizens, old and young. 


Educational summer camps for 
boys and for girls have recently be- 
come very numerous, and even the 
Circuit Chautauqua which does not 
have a Junior Chautauqua organiza- 
tion is considered behind the times. 
The summer playground movement 
has indeed become an all-the-year 
affair; eighty-three cities employ 
year-round play leaders, and the 
Playground and Recreation -Asso- 
ciation reports campaigns in twen- 
ty cities with decision in thirty- 
five others to develop recreation 
systems side by side with their 
school systems. In the United States 
Steel city of Gary, Indiana, night 
recreation is provided by the public 
school system for pupils and adults. 
At Gary, by the way, it is reported 
that 5000 adults attend night schools 
compared to 4300 children attending 
day -schools. The roof of Madison 
Avenue Baptist. Church, New York, 
is a fully equipped children’s play- 
ground. 


Besides the agitation for keeping 
the public schools open all. the year 
(New Jersey is one of the states 
where success is reported) the in- 
crease of Daily Vacation Bible 
Schools thruout the United States 
is remarkable. A national association 
and denominational associations are 
behind this movement for the sum- 
mer use of churches by the children. 
For instance: 

Over the door of a Protestant 





Episcopal church on Fourth avenue, 
New York, hangs this summer plac- 
ard: “Calvary Daily Vacation School 


‘Here. A happy morning for. boys and 


girls between the ages of 8 and 16 
years. 9:30-11:30 every day. Good 
Singing, Good Dancing, Good Sto- 
ries, Good Games. Boys learn to 
make hammocks and baskets. Girls 
learn sewing, reed work and raffia. 
An automobile ride every week. Come 
In.” Ten of these Episcopal Vaca- 
tion Schools at different ‘churches 
employ about forty teachers and 
more than 2000 New York City chil- 
dren are cared for. 


A nation-wide acceptance of vari- 
ous vacation school methods quite 
familiar to “old Chautauquans” is 
indicated by the citations above made 
at random. In an anniversary year 
of Music Festival, Dramatic Produc- 
tions, Schools of Religion, Mother- 
craft, Storytelling for Children, even 
European Travel Party abroad, 
Chautauquans not only look back- 
ward but look forward to significant 
Chautauqua Institution achievements 
in that interplay of education and re- 
creation for every member of the 
family for which it stands. 





Introduction of speakers to Chau- 
tauqua.atdiences is almost an art. 
“I'am not going to bore you with 
any address,” announced one nervous 
platform manager, “but I will now 
introduce to you the man who will.” 

The introduction of the late Dr. 
P..S. Henson at Chautauqua years 
ago by Bishop John H. Vincent has 
become classic: 

Bishop Vincent said: “I now take 
great pleasure in announcing the lec- 
ture on ‘Fools’ by one— (great laugh- 
ter) of the wisest of men.” 

Dr. Henson arose, bowed, and be- 
gan: “I would have you understand, 
ladies and gentlemen, that I am not 
as-much of a fool as Bishop Vincent 
—greater laughter)—would have 
you believe.” 





_ There are two Chautauqua Circles 
in the Hawaiian Islands and two in 
South Africa. Members of the Chau- 
tauqua Literary and Scientific Circle 
who are taking the Chautauqua Home 
Reading Course report from China, 
Japan, Siam, New Zealand, Austra- 
lia, the Philippines, India, Italy, Ger- 
many, Norway, Switzerland, Eng- 
land, Canada, Bermuda, Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Isle of Pines, Jamaica, Panama, 
Argentina, Brazil] and Chile. 


Sixty children from twenty-three 
states took part in.the Playground 
Festival at Chautauqua. 
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Rarely do we have public discus- 
sions of a burning question so ably 
conducted on both sides as the debate 
between Mr. Morris Hillquit, one of 
the leaders of the Socialist party, and 
Rev. Dr. John Augustine Ryan, a 
priest of the Roman Catholic Church, 
which has been published by Mac- 
millan ($1.25 net) under the title of 
“Socialism—Promise or Menace?” 
Since it is a bipartizan book it log- 
ically demands criticism from a by- 
partizan standpoint. We present ac- 
cordingly two reviews of the book, 
one by Mr. W. J. Ghent, one of the 
most able writers in the Socialist 
party, and contributor for many 
years to The Independent; the other 
review by Dr. Thomas Nixon Carver, 
who has recently become Director of 
the Rural Organization Service of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture.—THE EDITOR. 


THE SOCIALIST POINT OF VIEW 


R. H. G. WELLS somewhere 
Me down the ardent wish 

that each of the great con- 
troverted questions could be pre- 
sented with all the arguments pro 
and con, so that the public might 
have the whole case before it. Here 
is at least a beginning to the fulfil- 
ment of his wish—the presenting of 
the case for and against socialism. 
No one can doubt the peculiar fit- 
ness for the task of the two con- 
troversialists; and no one can ques- 
tion the ability with which the task 
is performed. The plan of the de- 
bate, moreover—with its provisions 
for exchange of papers, for rejoin- 
ders and sur-rejoinders and for a 
general summary and conclusion— 
furnished the machinery and method 
which availed to bring about a thoro 
and systematic discussion. 

Dr. Ryan comes perhaps nearer 
than most of the anti-Socialist war- 
riors to an acceptance of the So- 
cialist indictment of industrial so- 
ciety. Tho the indictment, he con- 
tends, is overdrawn, the reality is 
bad enough. Otherwise his perform- 
ance is much the usual thing of the 
last quarter century in the periodic 
annihilation of socialism. Of course, 
the job is done better—that is, more 
skilfully, with a fuller knowledge of 
Socialist thought and generally a 
fairer treatment of Socialist conten- 
tions. But in the main it is the con- 
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ventional onslaught in the face of 
which the Socialist movement has 
thrived and grown to giant propor- 
tions. It contains no new element of 
fact, or argument or religious plea 
which seems seriously to threaten a 
continuance of that growth. 

For the admitted evils of present- 
day society Dr. Ryan, like most anti- 
Socialist contenders, offers an alter- 
native remedy. “Social reform” is its 
somewhat nebulous expression; but 
he ventures upon certain constituent 
proposals. Some’ of them are too 
vague, either in themselves or their 
conditions, to be understood. For in- 
stance, the anticipation (p. 46), 
“when the working-class is in a posi- 
tion to secure an ever-increasing 
share of the national product, up to 
the limit of industrial resources and 
social well-being,” may mean pretty 
much anything or nothing at all. But 
in other places he is more concrete, 
even if sometimes futile. 

He would like to see the power of 
the trusts curtailed, and he entertains 
the naive faith that President Wilson 
is the man for the task. He favors 
such legislative measures as the legal 
minimum wage and social insurance. 
He favors also an extension of co- 
partnership and coéperative schemes, 
tho he expresses skepticism .regard- 
ing the success of productive co- 
éperation. He even declares—tho 


there is no suggestion of the manner. 


in which it is to come about—for 
the “distribution of a large measure 
of capital ownership among the 
workers.” When such changes have 
been wrought, “there will be nothing 
left of the social question except that 
healthy measure of discontent which 
is a condition of all individual devel- 
opment and social progress.” Here is 
a most socialistic sanction of discon- 
tent, even tho it is accompanied by 
a most unsocialistic faith in the ef- 
ficacy of half-way measures. 

It is of course as an official church- 
man that Dr. Ryan bases his main 
argument. He has the clerical dis- 
trust of human nature and particu- 
larly the nature of the average man, 
who must be held to his task by the 
whip of necessity. Like other anti- 
Socialist clerics, too, he treats the 
anti-ecclesiastical views of certain 
prominent Socialists as an inevitable 
outcome of their economic beliefs, 
quite ignoring the Charles Brad- 
laughs and Herbert Spencers and 


thousands of others whose antipathy 
to socialism was, or is, quite as pro- 
nounced as their antipathy to re- 
vealed religion. And finally, he re- 
peats all the old, stale charges re- 
garding the attitude of the Socialist 
movement toward the family. 

Mr. Hillquit meets all of these ar- 
guments and assertions with a dia- 
lectical skill and a fullness of knowl- 
edge that leaves little to be said. Of 
course there is no phase of the sub- 
ject touched upon that could not be 
vastly elaborated. But within the 
limits of the space decreed this joint 
brief contains, in admirable propor- 
tion of parts, the whole case. It goes 
now to the public, which is at once 
judge and jury. The ultimate verdict 
is one to which all Socialists can look 
forward with entire confidence. 

W. J. GHENT. 


THE INDIVIDUALIST VIEW 


T is with chapter II, where Mr. 
[ater presents the conventional 

socialistic indictment of our pres- 
ent industrial society, and Dr.. Ryan 
examines that indictment and points 
out a few of its leading misstate- 
ments, over-statements and half- 
truths that the real debate begins. 
Starting with generalities Mr. Hill- 
quit’s argument consists of a series 
of bold, unsupported statements 
which all socialistic agitators repeat 
with phonographic persistency, and 
with phonographic persistency, 
which owe their certain amount of 
credence to that persistent repetition. 

After several readings, the writer 
did not find in this chapter a single 
statement which he could conscien- 
tiously accept without qualification, 
usually such qualification as would 
destroy its cogency as an argument 
for socialism, while many of them 
seem to be diametrically contrary to 
the truth. In rebuttal, Dr. Ryan 
wisely takes up only a few of the 
more characteristic of these state- 
ments, the high points in Mr. Hill- 
quit’s indictment, and shows they are 
overdrawn or misapplied. 

In pointing out the change of 
front which has taken place in the 
Socialist propaganda particularly 
with respect to land and capital 
owned in small units, Dr. Ryan be- 
gins by putting Mr. Hillquit in a dif- 
ficult position. Such forms of produc- 
tive property as are operated wholly 
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or mainly by their owners Mr. Hill- 
quit proposes to exempt from Social- 
ist public ownership. Dr. Ryan gen- 
erously treats this as a genuine 
change of opinion on the part of So- 
cialist leaders when it is probably a 
change of platform for the purpose 
of attracting votes. The farmers hold 
the key to the political situation in 
this country, and the Socialists are 
keen enough to realize that if they 
are ever to win they must play for 
the farmer vote. Such a proposition 
would involve a complete abandon- 
ment of the whole Marxian philoso- 
phy. If the private receipt of inter- 
est on capital is wrong, as Marx la- 
bored to prove, it is as wrong for one 
to receive a thousand as a million 
dollars in the form of interest. 

Again, according to Mr. Hillquit, 
only those instruments are to be 
taken into the Socialist form of in- 
dustrial organization which can be 
more efficiently operated by public 
than by private enterprise. Abstract- 
ly, to this everybody agrees. But the 
industries that can be more efficient- 
ly managed thus must be decided 
either as a matter of opinion or by 
a test of performance. Moreover, it 
would be hard to show any reason 
why- such a scheme should not in- 
clude small rather than large units, 
or why the farms rather than the fac- 
tories should not be operated by the 
public. If it is to be determined by 
performance, as Dr. Ryan points out, 
very few would object to a real test; 
that is, to allowing the public to at- 
tempt to run a few businesses in 
competition with private enterprise. 

But the present-day Socialist has 
not the faith of the Socialists like 
Robert Owen of the earlier half of 
the last century, who thought that 
all that was needed was to start a 
few communities on a _ socialistic 
basis, which would easily demon- 
strate their own superiority. The So- 
cialists of today, however, will have 
no competition with private enter- 
prise. The public must have a mo- 
nopoly of whatever it undertakes. 
Which means that they are not wil- 
ling to stand by their declaration 
that only those industries which the 
public can run more efficiently are 
to be taken over. 

The doctrine of the class strug- 
gle is the natural product of a 
race which has been thinking in 
terms of class rather than in terms 
of the territorial state for well on to 
two thousand years. But the simple 
fact is that the antagonism of in- 
terests is stronger within what the 
Socialists call a class than it is be- 
tween classes. This is involved in 
what economists call competing and 
noncompeting groups. The wheat 
grower’s interests sometimes clash 


with those of the miller, but they 
clash even more with those of other 
wheat growers who are selling wheat 
in competition with himself. More- 
over, the more millers there are, the 
better it is for the wheat grower and 
the worse it is for the miller. Sim- 
ilarly, the more wheat growers there 
are the better it is for the miller and 
the worse it is for the wheat grow- 
ers. Every wheat grower is, there- 
fore, directly interested in reducing 
the number of wheat growers and in- 
creasing the number of millers. Here 
is a large fact which the average So- 
cialist has never comprehended and 
which his doctrine of the class strug- 
gle tends to obscure. 

Moreover, this large fact absolute- 
ly determines the direction and the 
method of improving social condi- 
tions, the elimination of poverty, and 
the raising of wages. The more the 
doctrine of the class struggle is 
brought to the front, the greater the 
hindrances to social reform and the 
less is done for social improvement. 
What laborers need, more than they 
need anything else, is more capital 
or capitalists and fewer laborers. 
There is no such thing as a construc- 
tive handling of the labor problem 
except in one of these two directions. 

Increase the number of capitalists 
and the amount of capital, and in- 
terest falls, industries expand and 
laborers gain. But the Socialist, with 
his class struggle, is doing his ut- 
most to prevent this increase. The 
logical result of his preaching of 
class hatred is to discourage men 
from entering the capitalist class, 
from starting new enterprises and 
expanding the demand for labor. In 
short, he is doing all he can to make 
capital scarce in order that the de- 
mand for labor may be low. 

As regards the doctrine of surplus 
value, it will be noticed that wher- 
ever there are many would-be em- 
ployers and few employees, there is 
no great amount of surplus value. 
Where laborers are so scarce and 
hard to find that employers have to 
hunt about to find help, laborers are 
well treated and well paid. The con- 
ditions which Socialists describe in 
such lurid language never exist here. 
They are found only where there are 
so few employers and so many labor- 
ers that the latter have trouble find- 
ing jobs. Now, to assume that this 
latter condition is a dispensation of 
Providence which cannot be helped 
is a curiously unscientific attitude 
for people who boast of their scien- 
tific spirit and their economic inter- 
pretation of history. 

Into the discussion of the relation 
of socialism to morality and religion 
the present writer does not care to 
go at length because he cannot agree 


fully with either antagonist. It can- 
not be too often pointed out, how- 
ever, that socialism has become a 
political movement, and, as such, re- 
sorts to every device known to other 
political parties. There is no more 
harm in thus resorting to these tac- 
tics than there is in any other party 
doing the same. But we must under- 
stand this and not take all its pro- 
testations on the subject of religion 
too seriously. As it has sought to 
placate the farmer by exempting his 
farm from public ownership, so it is 
now seeking to placate the religious 
element by assuming a friendly atti- 
tude. It has discovered that Jesus 
Christ is rather popular and is now 
trying to annex him. Yet there is 
not a single socialistic utterance of 
his recorded, and if there is anything 
which he did not do, it was to preach 
or recognize a class struggle. His 
teaching regarding wealth was sim- 
ply that wealth is tools and not 
means of self-gratification. Nowhere 
does he express disapproval of own- 
ership or accumulation, but always 
he forbade selfish consumption. With 
this understanding, any one who re- 
reads his New Testament will find 
that the teachings of Jesus fit into 
the individualistic system rather 
than into any socialistic system. 

As a critic Dr. Ryan has shown 
himself fair, capable and discrimi- 
nating. Mr. Hillquit is, as usual, an 
ardent apostle, attacking the present 
social order in unsparing terms, ap- 
parently realizing that the tactical 
advantage is always on the side of 
the attacking party. He and other So- 
cialists have reason to dread the day 
when socialism can be put on the de- 
fensive. Every new movement gains 
ground so long as it has nothing to 
do but to attack. Its real test comes 
when it has to defend itself. While 
socialism has no achievements to its 
credit or discredit, it has little to 
boast of or defend. 

The real way out, in the opinion 
of the writer, is neither the Social- 
ist’s way nor the Catholic way, but 
the economic way of so distributing 
human talent as to give us a bal- 
anced national life. We can have any 
degree of equality we want, and we 
can have it under private ownership, 
freedom of enterprise, freedom of 
initiative and competition. In short, 
we can have equality, not only of op- 
portunity, which we must have at 
all hazards, but of income as well, at 
least as between occupations, if we 
want it, without sacrificing a single 
essential feature of the individual- 
istic system. This is the direction of 
real progress. The Socialist is head- 
ed backward, and he has not yet even 
considered the right way. 


T. N. CARVER. 
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NO LOANS TO NATIONS AT WAR 


Persons representing the French 
Government recently approached the 
firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. with re- 
spect to a loan of $100,000,000, the un- 
derstanding being that no part of the 
money should be withdrawn from the 
United States. All of it was to be ex- 
pended here for foodstuffs and other 
supplies. The firm at once reported the 
facts to the Government at Washing- 
ton, seeking an opinion as to the rela- 
tion of such a transaction to our na- 
tion’s neutrality obligations, and say- 
ing that the firm would give the matter 
no further consideration if the Admin- 
istration should object to the transac- 
tion or be in doubt about it. 

Two or three days later, the Secre- 
tary of the Swiss Legation called at 
the State Department and asked what 
the attitude of our Government would 
be if Switzerland, a neutral nation, 
should attempt to negotiate a loan here. 
In ‘answer to this inquiry, Secretary 
Bryan made public the following state- 
ment: 

There is no reason why loans should 
not be made to the Governments of 
neutral nations; but, in the judgment 
of this Government, loans by American 
bankers to any foreign nation which is 
at war are inconsistent with the true 
spirit of neutrality 

In taking this position, the President 
is in advance of recent practise with 
respect to neutrality obligations. In 
the war between Japan and Russia, 
loans for Japan were floated here, and 
Russia borrowed in Europe. Mr. Wil- 
son’s decision is one that deserves com- 
mendation without reserve. This, we 
think, must be the opinion of the people 
of the United States. 


THE COUNTRY’S CROPS 


A slight reduction is shown by the 
Government’s August crop report, but 
the indicated harvest totals are still 
very large. The crop of winter wheat, 
now safe, is 675,000,000 bushels, in- 
stead of 655,000,000, the quantity indi- 
cated by the July report. But black rust 
has cut down the spring wheat crop 
from 275,000,000 to 236,000,000 bush- 
els, and therefore the entire crop is to 
be 911,000,000 bushels, or 19,000,000 


less than the quantity promised a- 


month ago. It is well to bear in mind, 
however, that the largest crop harvest- 
ed in past years, that of 1913, was only 
763,000,000 bushels. There is a great 
abundance of wheat, with about 250,- 
000,000 bushels to be sold abroad, but 
at present it cannot be carried across 
the ocean. 

A loss of eleven points in the condi- 
tion of the growing corn permits an 
estimate of only 2,634,000,000 bushels. 
This is a reduction of 283,000,000 from 
the July figures, but the estimated yield 
is above the average of yields since 


1906, if the record-breaking crop of 


1912 be excepted. We are to have 1,153,- 
000,000 bushels of oats, against last 
year’s crop of 1,121,000,000, and gains 
over last year’s totals are shown in the 
figures for barley, rye, buckwheat, hay 
and potatoes. The conspicuous loss is 
in the crop of tobacco, which has fal- 
len from 954,000,000 to 791,000,000 
pounds. 

With the best apple crop known in 
eighteen years, many of the growers 
are despondent because it is probable 
that the surplus cannot be exported. 
They had expected to send 4,000,000 
barrels to Europe. But the embargo on 
transatlantic trade causes no complaint 
among the lemon-growers of Califor- 
nia. The price of their fruit is rising. 


WAR AND TARIFF REVENUE 


When the normal flow of imports is 
checked, the Government’s customs rev- 
enue suffers. This revenue in the last 
fiscal year amounted to about. $290,- 
000,000. Receipts at the port of New 
York have been at the rate of about 
$4,000,000 a week. They will soon be 
greatly reduced. Some expect that at 
least one-third of the entire tariff rev- 
enue will be cut off, and that provision 
must be made for a large reduction con- 
tinuing for several years. The effect of 
the war upon our customs receipts will 
depend, of course, upon the duration 
of it and the work of the fighting na- 
vies. Whatever may be the result of 
the conflict, the shipment of certain du- 
tiable commodities—notably the prod- 
ucts of Germany and France—will be 
greatly reduced for a considerable time. 

What action does this loss of revenue 
suggest? Probably there must be new 
taxes. It is thought that the shortage 
for the current fiscal year, which will 
end with June next, can scarcely fail 
to be $100,000,000. Higher tariff duties 
would yield but little revenue, because 
only a comparatively small quantity of 
the dutiable imports would be received. 
Some propose an increase of the income 
tax percentage, and a reduction of the 
income now exempt from tax. But noth- 
ing could be gained in these ways until 
after July 1, 1915. It is now expected 
that the desired revenue will be pro- 
cured by such stamp taxes as were used 
at the time of the war with Spain. 

It is not absolutely necessary that 
action should be taken before the end 
of the present session. The Treasury’s 
working balance is sufficient to prevent 
any inconvenience before the beginning 
of the regular session in December. 
The blockade may be only a temporary 
one, so far as nearly all of the customs 
revenue is concerned. The imposition of 
new taxes should be avoided, if possible. 
One objection to new taxes, or to an 
increase of old ones, is that it is diffi- 
cult to repeal the legislation when it 
is no longer needed. 
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PEBBLES 


Not yet is the Kaiser liege lord of 
Liége—New York World. 

Is there a “Little Corporal” in the 
French army?—Chicago Evening Post. 

Even Belgium “am a hard road to 
trabble.”—New York World. 


The censor is mightier than the pen. 
—Pittsburgh Gazette-Times. 


Belgium has broken the feather- 
weight record—New York World. 


La Belle France has become La Bel- 
licose France.—Chicago Evening Post. 

Up to a late hour Iceland and Green- 
land had not mobilized.—Portland Ore- 
gonian. 


Why not house the marooned tourists 
in the Peace Palace?—Philadelphia 
Record. 


Think of the pension lists those Eu- 
ropean nations are going to have!— 
Columbia State. 

If all this secrecy is kept up how will 
either side know it is whipped?—Flor- 
ida Times-Union. 

Up to the last the French reservists 
were reported as jumping for their 
tips.—Columbia State. 


All Europe takes to arms at present; 
it will be different when some of it has 
to take to legs.—Philadelphia Press. 


War photographs have been censored, 
but you’ll never know it when you see 
the movies.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


The next thing in order is for Dark- 
est Africa to send a few missionaries 
to Europe.—Columbia State. 


This is a good time for every citizen 
of the United States to remember what 
he is.—Philadelphia Record. 

Hostilities found the Kaiser in a 
state of preparedness. He has sixty- 
seven uniforms.—Toledo Blade. 

After this war Europe may look as 
if some great map-changing finder of 
rivers of doubt had struck it—Omaha 
Bee. 


Italy doubtless will be referred to by 
the future historian as the nation that 
put the trip in triple—Boston Trans- 
cript. 

As usual, every sovereign who makes 
war in the devil’s service pretends to 
rely upon the favor of the Almighty.— 
New York World. 

We'd better throw up a few waffle 
fortifications and man the trenches with 
frankfurters; there’s no telling what 
may happen.—Baltimore Sun. 


This is a purely defensive war; it 
has been ever since Austria had to de- 
fend itself against the attack Servia 
would make if it got big enough.—Phil- 
adelphia Record. 

“I met your brother the other day, 
and he told me he was ‘going to the 
front.” “He has to go when he’s called. 
He’s a hotel bellboy.”—Baltimore Amer- 
ican. 


The discovery that the German army 
in Belgium is commanded by General 
von Pritzelwitz indicates that the Kai- 
ser’s nomenclatural department has en- 
gaged the services of George V. Hobart. 
—Boston Transcript. 
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Delightful, country, home school for limited number of young 
children. Personal, individual attention. Terms reasonable. Ad- 
dress Miss RUTH B. SMITH, WOODBURY, Litchfield Co., Conn. 


THE GUNNERY SCHOOL 


WASHINGTON, CONNECTICUT. 
A School in the country for sixty boys. New 
Gymnasium. Illustrated circular. Address JOHN 
C. BRINSMADE, Head Master. 


Y IMPERIL HEALTH of boys and girls by con- 
finement in stuffy and superheated school rooms, and 
exposure to severe weather, when at 


ROLLINS 
Florida’s Oldest College At Winter Park 


they can live out of doors, and have best instruction and care, 
at less cost than at home? College, Academy, Music, Ex- 
i Art, B tennis, golf, boating, gymnasium, 
athictics. Pres. W. F. BLACKMAN. Ph. D.,LL D.(Ober- 
lin, Yale, Cornell, Berlin). Refer to Hamilton Holt, Trustee. 


Kindergarten Collegiate Institute 


Organized in 1881 as Chicago Free Kindergarten Association. 
Two years regular course. Credit allowed tor work in special 
courses. University instsuctors, University credits, Address 
EVA B. WHITMORE, Fine (ts Bldg., 410 S. Michigan Ave., 
Department 506. 


POSSE NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYMNASTICS 


BACK BAY, BOSTON, MASS, 


Twenty-sixth year begins Wednesday, October 1, 
1914. New gymnasium with entirely new equip- 
ment and latest modern improvements. Send to 
Secretary for catalogue. 779 Beacon St. 























THE VELTIN SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
AND GENERAL COURSE 
Number of pupils limited to 
twelve in each class. 
Fireproof school building 
thoroughly equipped 
160 and 162 West 74th Street 
Connecting with and including 


165 West 73rd Street 
New York 














Columbia Grammar School 


Founded 1764 


93rd Street and Central Park West 


New Fireproof Building 
Boys prepared for all Colleges and Business. 
Primary and Outing Classes for Younger Boys. 
Laboratories—Gymnasium— Playground. 
Send for Catalogue. 3787 Riverside. 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 





Small, select, home school offering unusual advantages. Ideal 
location in refined community. Invigorating climate, matchless 
scenery. For hoys 10 to 18. Individual instruction. Modern 

it. Sports supervised. Booklet. Address 





SHORT - STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form struce 
ture, and writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J, 
Berg Esenwein, Editor Lippincott’s Magazine, 
250-page catalogue free. Please address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 


THE BROOKFIELD SCHOOL : 


An Open-air School for Girls Directed by 


Miss HELEN FAIRMAN COOKE, A.B., Wellesley 
Miss MARION F. E. COOKE, A.B., Wellesley 


Open September 24, 1914, to June 17, 1915 


The school is located in the hills of cen- 
tral Massachusetts, 1,000 feet above the 
sea, in a region noted for its beauty, its 
invigorating air and pure water. -The health 
of the girls is the first consideration. Pupils 
and teachers sleep outdoors. For circular 
address 


Miss HELEN FAIRMAN COOKE 
The Brookfield School North Brookfield, Mass, 


Dr. Esenwein 
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Berkeley School 


Boarding and Day School for Boys 
72a ST. and WEST END AVE, NEW YORK 
35TH YEAR 
Gives the boy all the advant of hi association 
and training. _ Thorough preparatio 1 for business college, 
scientific schools. and government academies. Absolutely 
modern scientific equipment and curriculum. 
lilustrated Catalogue Upon Application 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


A distinctly vocational school for as graduates, pre- 
paring for the Christian Ministry in any omination. 

A faculty of | nine professors and six instructors. More 
than one in al logical di 

















My R. SANDIFER, Headmaster, HENDERSONVILLE, N. C 





PittspurGu, Pa, Wooptanp Roap, 


Pennsylvania College For Women 


Forty-sixth year. Delightful location overlook- 
ing the city. Collegiate and special courses. De- 
grees given. Exceptional advantages in Social 
Service, Music and Expression. Athletics. DIL- 
WORTH HALL. Prepares for leading colleges 
with certificate. Special courses. Illustrated 
catalogue. 


Cora Heten Cooripce, Acting President. 








TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


including special courses to meet the growing 
demand for Parish Assistants and Sunday 
School Directors. Open to men and women. 
Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, practi¢al. Lib- 
eral Scholarshi rovisions, including TWO 
SUMMER SESSIONS at CHICAGO UNI- 
VERSITY. Traveling fellowship yielding 
$810. Apply to F. C. Sournwortn, President. 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOCL, 
Meadville, Pennsylvania. 














Location, method, curriculum, ideals, pirit are = eee 
to the practical purpose of preparing men to be preachers, 
pastors and missionaries. 

Ninety-seventh year begin 
for information. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


begins September 16, 1914. Write 


AUBURN, N. Y. 


OSSINING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Suburban to New York. Preparatory, Vocational, Art, Music and 
Home Making Courses. Gardening and Horticulture. 47th Year. 
Modern buildings in aten-acre park. Separate house Jor younger 

Year Book on request. Clara C. oe neipal, 
Waren ha J. Naramore, Associate Principal, Ossin- 
ing-on-Hudson, N .Y. 





VERMONT, Saxtons River. 


The Vermont Academy for Boys 
An ideal school for wholesome training and thorough education. 
Special attention to life inthe open. Certificateto Colleges. Low- 
erschool for younger boys. Terms $500. 

GEORGE B. LAWSON. A.M., D.D.. Principal 










Warns THE PHOTOPLAY 
practical course of twenty lessons in the 
technique AP tne phot , taugat by Arthur Leeds, Editor, 
Tus Puorortay Avtnon. 2 5 -page catalogue 





THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Department 103, ingfield, Mass. 
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Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used, with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 
tion of two years. 


During its existence the com- 

pany has insured property 

to the value of............ $27,219,045,826.00 
Received premiums thereon to 


the extent of.............. 282, 298,429.80 
Paid losses during that period 141,567,550.30 
Issued certificates of profits 

CO GOQIOTB. cccccccccccccece 89,740,400.00. 
Of which there have been re- 

GREMEEE ccccccescceccccesce 82,497,340.00 
Leaving outstanding at pres- 

GE Gs crtcvcedecéstvase 7,243,060.00 
Interest paid on certificates 

rrr 22,585,640.25 
On December 31, 1913, the as- 

sets of the company 

amounted t0......seeeeeee 13,259,024.16 


The profits of the company revert to the 
assured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
to redeemed, in accordance with the char- 
ter, 


A. A. RAVEN, Pres. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres. 
WALTER WOOD PARSONS, 24 Vice-Pres. 
CHARLES E. FAY, 3d Vice-Pres. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 








———= 





THE TEST OF TIME 


and the placing of over ten million dollars for investors by 
our officials without loss to a single investor makes the first 
mortgage loans we sell absolutely the best 6 per cent. invest- 
ments obtainable. 

Write for our new illustrated booklet and state map de- 
scribing the greatest alfalfa and wheat belt in the Northwest. 
THE BANKING CORPORATION OF MONTANA 
Paid In Capital. $500,000.00 
Personal Responsibility of Directors over $11,000,000.00 
P. O. Box D Helena, Montana 

















DIVIDENDS 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD CO. 


A Semi-Annual Dividend of 
$2.00 per share on the Preferred 
Stock and a Quarterly Dividend of 
$2.00 per share on the Common Stock 
of this Company have this day been declared, 
payable at the Treasurer's office, 165 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., on Thursday, October 1, 1914, 
to stockholders of record at 3 P. M., on Tuesday, 
September 1, 1914. The stock transfer books will 
not be closed for the payment of these dividends. 
Stockholders who have not already done so are 
urgently requested to file dividend mailing orders 
with the undersigned, from whom blank forms 
may be had upon application. 
FREDERIC V. 8S. CROSBY, Treasurer. 
New York, N. Y., August 13, 1914. 








UNITED CIGAR STORES COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Preferred Stock Dividend No. 8 
A regular quarterly dividend of One Dollar and 


Seventy-five Cents ($1.75) has this day been de- 
clared upon each share of Preferred Stock issued 
and outstanding, payable September 15, 1914, to 


stockholders of record August 31, 1914. The 
Preferred Stock transfer books will be closed at 
the close of business August 31, 1914, and will re- 
main closed until the opening of business Sep- 
tember 14, 1914. 
GEORGE WATTLDY, Treasurer. 
Dated August 12, 1914. 


BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 


JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. ¥. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 


Pbotoplapwrights 


Scenarios corrected, revised, typed and placed 
on the market. Plots criticised. Short stories, 
novels, etc., suitable for photoplays drama- 
tized. Correspondence invited. 


Rex Literary Bureau 
57 Stockton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 



































INSURANCE 


CONDUCTED BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 























FORGOTTEN BUT FAITHFUL 


There is a curious little corner in 
that ponderous tome of dry-as-dust 
statistics called the Life Report of the 
New York Insurance Department, 
which is given over to information con- 
cerning the few insurance companies 
once active but not now transacting any 
hew business in the state. The surviv- 
ing remnants of these insurers only 
serve now as memorials of former ac- 
tivities—the shadows of dead and gone 
hopes. 

The first name we come upon in this 
collection is that of the Eagle Insur- 
ance Company of London, a solid and 
prosperous corporation at home today. 
It was organized and commenced busi- 
ness in 1807, entering the United States 
in 1851, establishing its American 
branch in the city of New York. So 
inadequate to their Sn wy were the 
insurance reports df fifty and sixty 
years ago that it is difficult to trace the 
movements of the companies of those 
days, and it was by the merest accident 
we learned that the Eagle’s premium 
receipts here in that year were $74,184. 
After the most diligent search we failed 
to find a statement of its financial con- 
dition from the time it entered this 
country to December 31, 1863—a period 
of twelve years. On that date the Amer- 
ican assets were $181,757. The liabili- 
ties scheduled consisted solely of unpaid 
death claims to the total amount of 
$18,876. No provision was made for re- 
serves on outstanding policies and, 
doubtless, the necessity for them was 
never even imagined. Nor was any rec- 
ord made of the total amount of insur- 
ance in force. 

We conclude that the Eagle, exerciz- 
ing a poor quality of business judg- 
ment, ceased doing an active business 
here in 1866; for the insurance report 
of that year informs us that it is “not 
authorized to issue new policies in New 
York.” Its managers were evidently 
endowed with little vision; or they 
would have awaited the splendid har- 
vests which have been garnered annu- 
ally since about 1875; and if they had, 
there is no doubt their American assets 
and volume of insurance would now be 
several times larger than they are at 
home. 

The American assets of the Eagle 
when it suspended writing on December 
31, 1866, were $283,558. Its liabilities 
must be left to the imagination, for the 
Insurance Department permitted them 
to go unrecorded. But the Eagle was 
good for every obligation it assumed, 
for it has seemingly met them all satis- 
factorily and is still doing so. The re- 
port for December 31, 1913, shows the 
assets of the United States branch to 
be $86,520, with a clear surplus of 
$69,782. During 1913 it received pre- 
miums of $355.77 and $2,524 interest. 
It paid claims amounting to $3,022.25 


and ended the year with $14,000 of life 
insurance in force. The holders of these 
policies must be very old and in the 
natural course it will be but a few 
years when death will have closed the 
long, unobtrusive and honorable career 
of the United States branch of the 
Eagle Insurance Company of London. 


A NEGRO LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


There are a number of life insurance 
associations and companies organized 
and conducted by and in the interests 
of negroes, but the Standard Life In- 
surance Company of Atlanta, Georgia, 
claims to be the only one operating on 
old-line, legal reserve principles. This 
company commenced business in June, 
1913, with a cash capital of $100,000 
and a surplus of $16,000, all furnished 
by members of that race. It maintains 
fifty-five branch offices and 208 agents 
in the states of Georgia, Alabama, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Missouri and Arkan- 
sas, its entire staff in home, branch 
offices and field numbering 336. 

The results of its first year’s business 
show a total income of $100,756; death 
claims paid, $2,164; insurance in force, 
$1,876,761 on the lives of 9343 policy- 
holders. The company has been twice 
examined by the Insurance Department 
of Georgia and all its affairs were: 
found in satisfactory condition. Some 
of the wealthiest and most prominent 
negroes of the United States are 
among its stockholders. 

The white population of the South 
should and will encourage institutions 
of this character for the constructive 
value they are bound to have in stem- 
ming the tide of thriftlessness and care- 
less living so common among the masses 
of the negroes in that section. 


BROAD FOUNDATIONS 


In a statement just issued by the In- 
surance Department of Wisconsin show- 
ing the fire insurance premiums and 
losses paid in 319 towns entitled to fire 
department dues, covering the three 
years 1911, 1912 and 1913, we find the 
following totals and ratios: total pre- 
miums, $19,191,370.89; total losses, $8,- 
007,934.26; ratio of losses to premiums, 
41.73 per cent; average annual loss ver 
capita, $2.24. So that the fire waste in 
Wisconsin, every year for three years 
past, has been $2.24 for every man, 
woman and child in the towns included 
in the list. Forty-six of the 319 towns 
show an insured fire waste in excess 
of 100 per cent of the premiums col- 
lected in them. In Scott Town the pre- 
miums were $812 and the losses $7,435, 
a ratio of 915 per cent. In West Salem, 
premiums, $12,838; losses, $94,278; 734 
per cent. Kewaskum, premiums, $12,- 
309; losses, $75,422; ratio 612 per cent. 
And so, ini decreasing ratios, the record 
runs for the forty-six towns. 

Now, while the experience of the fire 
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insurance companies in all the towns 
taken together is extremely favorable— 
for there is a good profit in a business 
that shows a loss ratio as low as forty- 
one per cent of the premiums—what 
should be their attitude toward the 
places yielding a loss ratio running 
from 100 to 900 per cent? Should they 
endeavor to recoup by raising the rates 
sufficiently in those localities? No, nor 
will they. 

The Wisconsin electorate vote this 
year on an amendment to the state 
Constitution which, if carried, will 
make the state an insurer. Under the 
conditions named would the state, that 
is to say the people in the low burning 
towns, consider themselves unjustly 
treated if the places like Scott Town, 
with a loss ratio of 915 per cent, West 
Salem, with a loss ratio of 734 per 
cent, and Kewaskum, with a loss ratio 
of 612 per cent, continued to enjoy the 
benefits of a rating schedule precisely 
like that used in rating their risks? 
They would probably feel aggrieved. 

There lies the advantage of an in- 
surance fund collected from the na- 
tion, instead of from a state or a town. 
The smaller the area, the weaker the 
insurance scheme. If Scott Town had 
been dependent on its $812 premium to 
pay its $7435 loss it would have been 
bankrupt. In 1906 the premiums of San 
Francisco were about $3,000,000; its 
losses were $300,000,000, of which 
$200,000,000 were made good—by Cali- 
fornia?—the United States?—by the 
world. 


NOTES AND ANSWERS 


E. R., Andover, Maine.—The concern 
is not an insurance institution of any 
sort and its name does not appear in 
the official reports of the Insurance De- 
partment. From the information con- 
tained in the advertisement we con- 
clude that it is a savings scheme on 
the tontine plan. That means that the 
savings of those who die are forfeited 
to those who survive. The tontine prin- 
ciple has been. thoroly. discredited in 
life insurance and should be in every 
other department of thrift. 

H. E. B., Gulfport, Mississippi—A 
semi-annual payment of $49.96 on a 
10-year endowment policy should pro- 
duce $1000 in cash at maturity. If the 
policyholder borrows $600 from the 
company at eight per cent on the se- 
curity of his farm, interest payable 
semi-annually, the $24 you mention will 
care for that only and should not be 
related to the endowment contract. At 
the end of ten years the principal of 
the loan will still be outstanding and 
will absorb $600 of the endowment, 
leaving $400 in cash, or its equivalent 


- in paid-up insurance, due the policy- 
. holder. You say the company, name of 


which is not disclosed, is a new one 
and want to know what would happen 
if it failed. It would be difficult to an- 
swer that question without the neces- 
sary facts as to the company’s re- 
sources, how invested, system of busi- 
ness transacted, etc. 

J. P. S., State College, Pennsylvania. 
—See full exposition of the subject in 
this department of The Independent 
for July 27. 
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is under the supervision of the 





The Independent invites inquiries from its readers, and will gladly answer 
all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or business; the 
best hotels, large and small; the best routes to reach them, and the cost; 
trips by land and sea; tours domestic and foreign. 


BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of the personal knowl- ° 
edge possessed by its management regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at 
Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, New York, and the St. Charles 
Hotel, New Orleans, La., where personal inquiry may be made. Address 


inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, New York. 


This Department 
BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL 














7 Bermuda 


Tem perature cooler Hy b at A 

North Atlantic Coast 
Tours Inc. Hotels, Shore Benne ieee Rates 
Twin Screw 8.8. “BERMUDIAN,”’ 10,518 tons dis- 
placement. Electric fans, wireless telegraphy. Fastest, 
newest and only Steamer landin ng passengers at the 
dock in Bermuda without transfer. 

Forillustrated pamphlets with information apply to 

A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents Quebec 8. 8. 
Co., Ltd. 29 Broadway, New York. THOS. COOK 
& SON, 245 Broadway, or any Ticket Agent. 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


For treatment of Elderly People needing skilled 





eare and attention; also for nervous and mentally 
ill. Superior location. Visit here before select- 
ing a place elsewhere, or call up Dr. Kinney for 


particulars. Phone 166, Easton, Pa. 





THE MOHAWK 


AND TEN COTTAGES 
4th Lake, Fulton Chain. Hot and cold water 
in rooms, electricity, furnace heat, log fires. 
C. S. LONGSTAFF, Old Forge, : A 


Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK 
Broadway at 54th Street 


‘*Broadway” Cars from Crand Central Depot 
Tth Avenue Cars from Pennsylvania Station 








New and 
Fireproof 


Strictly 
First-Class 


Rates 
Reasonable 


$2.50 
with 
Bath 
and up 


Send for 
Booklet 


10 Minutes 


Walk to 40 
Theatres 


H. P. STIMSON 


Formerly with Hotel Imperial 











Americans giving up Foreign 
Tours can find Ideal Condi- 
tions in the Mountains of West- 
ern North Carolina at 


Grove Park Inn 


The Finest Resort Hotel in the World 


High altitude. Delightful in the Fall. 
Cool, restful sleep. Finest golf links in 
the South adjoining hotel. No mosqui- 
toes. Full information at offices of the 
Southern Railway or direct by wire from 
us. 


GROVE PARK INN 
Sunset Mountain, Asheville, N. C. 


FENWICK HALL 


Fenwick - on- the - Sound 
SAYBROOK, CONN. 


Beautifully located, directly on Long 
Island Sound, at the mouth of the Connec- 
ticut River; water view from every room; 
golf, tennis, bathing, boating; orchestra; 
rooms with and without private bath; 
American plan; $12.50 per week and up- 
ward. Send for ae. 

H. C. CHAPMAN, 




















SPA SANATORIUM, A. I. THAYER, M.D. 
BALLSTON SPA, N. Y. 
Refined, homelike, well equipped. Six miles 
from New York State Mineral Springs Reserva- 
tion. Large addition and garage. Booklets. 











; 
The Secret 
of the ““tidy’* appear- 
ance of hundreds of 
men to-day liesin a 
pair of 

COATES 

CLIPPERS 
at home. Only har- 
bers used to have clip- 
pers, but now they re 
becoming as  «om- 
mon in homes as a 
comb ora curler—and 
as necessary Clip 
your beard and your 
pers cane Wife, trim 
the back of your neck when it becomes ** * Try hard 
ware stores for Coates ““Easy Running.” ° "ithey haven't 
them sendtous. Send name on postal for prices, etc. 








COATES CLIPPER CO. - Worcester, Mass. 











Price, 8Sc at all 
reliable dealers 
(take no substi- 
tutes) ; or if they 
are sold out, or- 
der from us direct. Postage prepaid. 



















DETROIT GLASS M{INNOW TUBE CO., 75 Lafayette Blvd., West, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


FISHERMEN! A,Wend-yfol Now Fist 


it—Use one 
Live Minnow All Day 


nis is the new, live minnow bait that is 
making such a great> cord for itselfi—that is the talk of the 
country. Excels a'i oh er artificial bait. Strong, clear, magni- 
fying glass tube, housing a live minnow. Wonde: ful power 
of attracting fish lies in fact that, when in water, the glass 
apparently disappears, leaving minnow clearly visible and 
greatly magnified. Minnow has fresh water; stays alive; 
never mutilated can be used all fay. Experienced fishermen 
tell us that it is the most wonderfu) bait they have ever used, 
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ROMANCES OF MODERN BUSINESS 


Introducing the Dutch Boy 


ALL of you who read these lines are familiar 
with the Dutch Boy Painter. He is a happy, 
healthy little fellow, radiating a buoyant 
youthfulness and teaching industry and home 
pride. The story of the Dutch Boy is inter- 
esting, and this chapter of the “Romances of 
Modern Business” has been set aside to tell 
how he and his object lesson came into being. 

One day, seven years ago, a number of men 
were grouped about a table in an office in 
New York City. They were the directors of a 
company which was in the peculiar position 
of having an article of merchandise distrib- 
uted throughout the country but lacking a 
mark of identification as the output of the 
company. 

The question puzzling these men was how 
to retain certain old trade-marks which had 
become sectionally famous for white lead and, 
at the same time, seize the advantages of 
nationalization offered by the consolidated 
organization, the National Lead Company. 
Abandonment of the old trade-marks, the di- 
rectors reasoned, would. be playing into the 
hands of competitors; for, though each of 
these long-used brands was supreme in its 
territory, not one of them had a national dis- 
tribution. 

Several plans had been considered from 
time to time and abandoned as inadequate. 
The directors at this meeting heard the sug- 
gestions of a new advertising manager, which 
were, in substance: “Retain all the old brands 
4s factory marks on the head of the keg, but 
place one new and uniform mark on the sides 
of all kegs from all factories. And advertise 
the change! This will add the national pres- 
tige of a uniform, universally-distributed 
identification mark to the local prestige of 
each brand.” 

The directors adopted this plan, and at the 
same meeting the Dutch Boy Painter, the de- 
sign which has since become famous, was se- 
lected as the national trade-mark of the com- 
pany. 

This was in September, 1907. 


By January 
first, of the following year, everything was 
ready for launching the new trade-mark on 
all the white lead manufactured by the Na-: 


tional Lead Company. The February peri- 
odicals carried full-page announcements of 
the trade-mark and its significance in the 


white lead business. The Dutch Boy Painter 
thus began his ministrations as an apostle of 
beauty, cleanliness, and preservation; and he 
since has served as a vigorous little educator. 

The Dutch Boy advertising was immediate- 
ly effective. Only two issues of the mag- 
azines and weeklies bearing the announce- 
ment of the trade-mark were out when deal- 
ers began to report refusals on the part of 
their customers to buy white lead without 
this new trade-mark—this, too, in spite of the 
fact that the old factory brand was on the 
head of the keg as it always had been. With- 
in a few months the periodicals had created a 
national interest in Dutch Boy White Lead. 

The National Lead Company uses most of 
the principal media of advertising, but the 
nationally-circulated magazines and weeklies 
have always figured as the back-bone of the 
annual campaigns. This is because an impor- 
tant feature of the company’s advertising is 
educational, and the periodicals have demon- 
strated their power in the field of education. ° 
White lead is not an article of every-day use 
in any household. Houses are painted only 
once in three or four years. Therefore, the 
value of white lead in painting must be told 
over and over again, whereas in the case of 
another product the repetition of the name 
may be sufficient. 

“The advertising of a concern with a prod- 
uct like ours is responsible for a very definite 
result,” said Mr. O. C. Harn, advertising man- 
ager of the National Lead Company, “but that 
result is in some respects different from the 
one aimed at by the advertiser of other com- 
modities. The great bulk of white lead is paid 
for by the man who does not buy it—that is, 
he does not buy it as white lead. What he 
buys and pays for is a finished job of paint- 
ing, of which the white lead is the most im- 
portant part. 

“Why, then, should we advertise to the 
property-owner? Why not advertise only to 
the painter who buys the material? It is be- 
cause we have found that the most powerful 
influence which can be brought to bear upon 
the painter is to invest him with a conviction 
that his patrons prefer Dutch Boy White Lead 
and expect him to use it. This we have been 
able to do through our educational work in 
the national periodicals.” 


This is one of a series of articles that is being published to show how magazine advertising is serving the public. 
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Among the letters speaking pleasant- 
ly of the recent issues of The Independ- 
ent, we are glad to place before our 
readers the two which follow. The first 
comes from a lady in New Haven, Cen- 
necticut, and the second from a sub- 
scriber in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


“T would like to express to you my 
appreciation of the usefulness of The 
Independent since the European war 
broke out. Your weekly was the first 
to give us interesting and helpful arti- 
cles on the subject and your pictures 
and maps have been valuable to the 
whole family and superior to any on 
the news-stands.” 

“Tho it has nothing to do with the 
matter in hand, I cannot forbear say- 
ing something about The Independent. 
Of all the publications I receive, none 
has ever been more carefully read. But 
your last two numbers dealing with the 
war have surpast every previous excel- 
lence. I am more minutely familiar 
with European geography than with 
that of my own country—this by, reason 
of my occupation—and am also fairly 
well versed in the history of the na- 
tions involved and have acquaintance 
and sympathy with their peoples. I am 
not putting it too strong, I believe, in 
saying that both the causes, proximate 
and remote, and the events of the war, 
so far as either causes or events are 
clearly known, could not be better stated 
in the given space than has been done 
in the news review, the editorials and 
the special articles of The Independent. 
You must have a great organization to 
be able to concentrate your batteries so 
swiftly and effectively.” 


C A L E N D A R 


At the Ekwanok Country Club, Man- 
chester, New Hampshire, the national 
amateur golf title will be played for 
between August 31 and September 5. 

A Colonial Exhibition will be held at 
Samarang, Java, from August to No- 











vember, 1914. It is to “give a compre- 
hensive picture of the Dutch Indies in 
their present oe condition at- 
tained since the restoration of Dutch 
rule in 1814.” 


There will be a national celebration 
in Chicago, on September 1, of the or- 
ganization of the new Federal Reserve 
banking system. More than 1000 com- 
mercial and financial associations have 
been invited to send representatives. 

The Biennial Conference of Friends 
(Liberal) will be held at Saratoga 
Springs, New York, from Ninth Month, 
2d, to. Ninth Month, 8th. 


September 6 has been designated as 
Labor Sunday by the Federal Council 
Commission on the Church and Social 
Service. 


The National Star-Spangled Banner 
Centennial, commemorating the _suc- 
cessful defense of Baltimore at North 
Point and Fort McHenry, and the 
writing of the national anthem, will be 
held at Baltimore, September 6 to 138. 

The annual conference of the Inter- 
national Law Association will be held 
at The Hague in the Palace of Peace 
from September 7 to 12. 


At Denver, Colorado, from Septem- 
ber 8 and 9, will be held the eighth an- 
nual conference on taxation, in charge 
of the National Tax Association. 


The Baltic Exhibition at Malmé, 
Sweden, to which Swedish, German, 
Danish and Russian exhibits have been 
sent, is open until September 15. 

World’s Temperance Sunday will be 
observed on November 8 in most of the 
states. In some states it will be Novem- 
ber 1 and in Ohio September 20. 


At Leipzig an International Exhibi- 
tion for the Book Industry and the 
Graphic Arts is scheduled to remain 
open until October, 1914. 

The United Typothete and Franklin 
Clubs of America will hold their 
twenty-eighth annual convention in 
New York October 6, 7 and 8. 


The annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association will be held 
in Richmond, Virginia, October 12 to 
aT. 

The American Bar Association will 
hold its annual meeting on October 20, 
21 and 22, at Washington. There will 
be addresses by William Howard Taft, 
president of the association; Senator 
Root, the Ambassador from Argentina, 
and Sir Charles Fitzpatrick, Chief Jus- 
tice of Canada. 


The seven hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Roger Bacon will be ob- 
served at Columbia with commemora- 
tive exercizes and the publication of a 
volume of studies. A great pageant of 
the culture of the thirteenth century 
will be given on November 4. 

Barnard College, in Columbia Uni- 
versity, will celebrate its twenty-fifth 
anniversary on November 5. 


The annual convention of the Na- 
tional Suffrage Association will be held 
at Nashville, November 12 to 17. 

The sixth annual Medical Mission- 
ary Conference will be held at Battle 
Creek, Michigan, November 17-20. 


The Intercollegiate Prohibition Asso- 
ciation will hold its national convention 
in Topeka, Kansas—the prohibition 
capital of the nation—December 29 to 
January 4. 


The International Congress on Alco- 
holism will be held in Atlantic City in 
July, 1915. Delegates from forty na- 
tions are expected to attend. 
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The Truth Set Forth 


Why Royal Baking Powder is 
superior to an alum baking pow- 
der. An answer to inquirers. 








In Royal Baking Powder the leavening gas 
is produced by the admixture of bicarbonate of 
soda (baking soda) and cream of tartar. Cream 
of tartar is of fruit origin—from grapes. 


In an alum: baking powder the leavening 
gas is produced by the action of the acid property 
of the alum upon the bicarbonate of soda. 


The alum powders therefore leave in the 
food a mineral salt, sulphate of soda (Glauber’s 
salt) and aluminum hydrate. These residues 
cause the objection of hygienists because they 
are believed to have a deleterious effect upon 
the alimentary organs. 








Royal Baking Powder leaves none of 
these objectionable products or com- 
pounds in the food. This is why Royal 
Baking Powder is the most heathful. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER COMPANY 


